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A self-willed man is more likely to be weak ‘willed 
than strong willed. His very habit of willing for 
self is a condemnation of the principle of self-will, 
because it strikes at every other man’s right to will 
for himself. The self-willed man is, therefore, too 
weak willed to subdue his own self-seeking propen- 
sity. His is a lack of that will-power which sub- 
ordinates self to the common good. 


Is friendship a mere name, or not? If we say that 
it is, we practically admit that our friendship is not 
to be depended on, however it may be with others. 
But if we are sure that we are not untrue in this 
realm, we thereby claim that friendship is a positive 
reality. To assert that there is no such thing as true 
and unfailing friendship, is to confess that we are 
thoroughly untrustworthy ; and that is all there is in 
such an assertion. 


Selling or renting pews in the house of God is still 
practiced in many a Christian community; but it 
will soon be known among things of the past. By 


and by it will be told of, like the building of churches 
by means of a lottery, or like the purchase of rum 
with church funds for an ordination service, as one 
of the evil things that has been outgrown under the 
influence of a purer Christianity. As a sign of prog- 
ress in the right direction, the statements and statis- 
tics given on another page, by the Rev. John A. 
Goodfellow, secretary of the Free and Open Church 
Association, will cheer the hearts of many; and his 
article may stimulate still more to well-doing. 


Do not make the virtues enemies to each other. 
Poor human nature, ever a house divided against 
itself, sometimes seems as if seeking to regain its lost 
harmony by introducing its own discord into the 
circle of those graces which God has joined together. 
How often you will hear it said concerning this per- 
son or that: He is sullen and revengeful, but you can 
absolutely trust his honesty; or, His life is impure, 
but he always stands to his word of honor; or again, 
He is an unfilial son, but he is so generous and open- 
hearted. From the way in which men talk of the 
virtues, it would often seem as if these were deadly 
foes who would not live harmoniously together in the 
same house; and the apparent implication is that if 
a man be honest, you cannot expect him to be gener- 
ous; and if he is truthful, it is too much to ask him 
to be chaste. All such talk as this reveals a terrible 
disunion in human character. There is no reason, 
outside of human sin, why the soul should not be 
girt with the harmonious company of all the virtues. 
They certainly will not quarrel with each other, 
though man may quarrel with one or all of them. In 
fact, there is no more reason why a man should con- 
sider that, because he has one particular virtue in his 
make, he is excusable for his lack of another, than 
that he should think that because he has very 
serviceable eyes, he can dispense altogether with ears. 
In God’s plan the virtues are but the different favets 
of the one diamond of character: “ what God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” 


Biblical research increases in interest as it increases 
in volume. The disclosures of the past few years in 
the realm of biblical archeology have exceeded those 
of centuries before; and it would now seem that 
these disclosures are to be transcended in importance 
by those yet to come, in elucidation. of the Bible text. 
For a while scientific interest centered in the literary 
criticism of this text, in its contrast with traditional 
opinions concerning it ; but more recently the arche- 
ological factor has come into greater prominence, as 
showing the insufficiency of the data on which the 
more radical arftl hasty literary critics had rested 
their hypothesis cf the date of the Pentateuch. 
Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, has done excellent 
service in the archzological field, and he is not dis- 
posed to rest from his labors. A fresh article from 
his pen, on Melchizedek of Salem, now given in these 
pages, is sure to command the attention of thoughtful 
scholars. The facts it brings into prominence are of 
real importance in the realm of “higher criticism.” 
And the article itself will suggest to many fair minds 
the thought that “higher criticism” is not to be 
undervalued as a means of throwing light on the 





before making up our minds as to the results of its 
disclosures. A danger to be avoided by young stu- 
dents who would be open to the light of modern 
research, is that of supposing that the evidence in 
the case is all submitted, and that it is time for the 
jury to bring in.their verdict. The man who thinks 
that the works of Wellhausen and Kuenen and 
Robertson Smith and Driver include all that needs 
to be known in the line of “ higher criticism,” is only 
a little in advance of the man who rests on Ussher’s 
chronology as decisive and final, He who is wiser 
will wait until thé returns are all in before he decides 
which way the election has turned. 





AGREEMENT NOT ESSENTIAL ‘TO 
SYMPATHY. © 


The terms “sympathy” and “agreement” are 
often used interchangeably, and the idea is a com- 
mon one that these terms are synonymous. Even 
the dictionaries give, as one of several definitions of 
“sympathy,” “an agreement of affections or inclina- 
tions, or a conformity of natural temperament ;” and 
there is a sense in which sympathy includes agree- 
ment, and agreement includes sympathy. But again, 
in another sense, sympathy is'a matter quite apart 
from agreement; and the highest exercise of sym- 
pathy as a duty is ever where there is no agreement 
between him who sympathizes and him who is sym- 
pathized with. And it ig because of the failure to 
recognize this truth that many a person is derelict 
in his duty of sympathy, and thereby loses the advan- 
tages and opportunity of good that it would give 
to him. 

A consciousness of a radical difference of opinion 
in matters of religion, or of politics, or of methods of 
social action, often keeps two persons from any attempt: 
at sympathizing with one another in the lines where: 
they differ. And, again, a recognition of a similar 
difference in matters of feeling, and taste, and prefer-. 
ence, and aspiration, causes them to feel that they» - 
cannot be in sympathy, however much they might- 
desire to be. Yet without sympathy no one can give 
the truest help to his fellow at a point where the one 
is right and the other is wrong; while with sym-- 
pathy such help is possible, in spite of any and all. 
disagreements. 

In order to sympathize with another where we do 
not agree with him, we must put ourselves alongside 
of him, by a voluntary exercise of the will, and con- 
sider how this matter, concerning which we differ, 
looks to him from his standpoint, and with his habits 
of thought or feeling. If, for example, we find our- 
selves differing with an acquaintance in a matter of 
denominational belief, we have no right to think that 
he is essentially narrow or bigoted in laying such 
emphasis on the distinguishing tenet of his denomi- 
nation, until we have brought ourselves to see how 
we should feel, or do feel, concerning the truth which 
we deem of most importance in the realm of religious 
conviction. And when we have thus put ourselves 
in his place, so far, we are pretty sure to find our- 
selves practically in sympathy with his state of mind 
concerning his opinions, even though we do not agree 
with him in those opinions. The same would be true 
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ferences concerning social customs, and matters of 
personal taste and preference. Sympathy does not 
necessarily involve agreement; disagreement does not 
necessarily preclude sympathy. 

If, indeed, we show that we have no sympathy 
with another, at the point of our discussion, or con- 
ference, with him (and if we are without sympathy, 
our Jack will be sure to show itself), it is useless for 
Us to think of being of service to him just there. If 
he and we are not agreed in opinion at the start, in 
such a case, the disagreement between us will remain 
to the end, and will even be more likely to increase 
than to diminish as a result of our incidental refer- 
ences to it, Our lack of sympathy with him will 
eause him to shut himself up against us, with the 
feeling that, just here if not elsewhere, he must work 
out his own thinking without any possibility of help 
ftom us. If, on the other hand, he sees that we have 
sympathy with him, even where we are not in agree- 
ment with him, he will be drawn to us by our sym- 
pathy, and will gladly open himself to us for conference 
over the points of our difference, with the possible 
result of his coming into final agreement with us. 

| As a matter of fact, close and hearty sympathy is 
quite as likely to be found between two persons who 
differ widely in taste and in opinion,—and is to be 
found at the very points of their disagreement,—as 
between two persons who agree at all points. Part- 
ners in business, or partners in a legal firm, who are 
of opposite politics, are frequently as one in their 
sympathetic way of looking at each other's political 
standpoint; while other partners, who are more in 
‘agreement, are less in sympathy. Husbands and 
wives are sometimes all the more sympathetic, mutu- 
ally, because of their habit of sympathizing with one 
another at their points of difference in taste and 
opinion. And, as a rule, the best of friends are not 
those who agree in all things, but are those who per- 
sistently sympathize in spite of their disagreements. 
Sympathy through mere natural agreement is an 
accident rather than a virtue. It is sympathy by 
choice, in spite of disagreements, between two persons 
who are as one only in a common purpose of right- 
doing, that deserves praise, and gives joy and power 
to both. 

There is practical importance in this thought to 
parents and teachers and friends, in their intercourse 
with those whom they love, and whom they would 
fain influence for good. They must not say of any 
one of these: “I cannot sympathize with him in his 
feelings, in that thing; for we disagree widely just 
there.” But they should say: “ While I do not 
agree with him, I must sympathize with him.” And 
when they have said this, they should set themselves 
at answering the question, “ How shall I come into 
sympathy with him concerning that matter about 
which we so disagree?” This question is easily 
answered, in the case of. one whom we know to be 
possessed of a right purpose, although, as we see it, 
he is mistaken in his way of carrying out that pur- 
pose. And this question can find an answer even in 
the case of one who, like ourselves, is not always under 
the sway ofa right purpose. If the person is worth 
helping at all, and we would like to help him, we must 
be all the readier to come into sympathy with him at 
the point where he needs our help. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The spelling-class ie always on the alert, ready with its 
questions, and with its challenges to the teacher. This 
time it is a member from Tennessee, who rises to ask : 

Upon what authority does The Sunday School Tinies adopt 
the spelling “ mama” instead of “mamma”? 

There is no lack of authority for “mama” in prefer- 
ence to “mamma.” Skeat, who is one of the highest 
authorities in English etymology, says: “The spelling 
‘mamma’ is doubtless pedantic; . . . it should rather be 
‘mama,’ as it is merely a repetition of ‘ ma,’ an infantile 
syllable.” He also says that “mamma” is “seldom 
found in books, excep: of late years.” “It is true that 
the earlier editions of Webster and Worcester gave 
“mamma,” and not “mama;” but later dictionaries, 
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new Webster's International, i‘ give preference or sane- 
tion to mama; ” and so far they are in’ agreement with 
The Sunday School Times, 


— 


When to consolidate several small classes in a Sunday- 
school into one class, and when it is better to leave them 
by themselves, are questions that must be settled by the 
superintendent of the Sanday-school, in view of all 
that he knows of the circumstances of the particular 
case under consideration, An Ohio worker wants light 
on this point. He says: Gd 


At our Sunday-school to-day there were four Classes, with 
just one pupil in each class; other classes were better repre- 
sented. Our school is small at the best, aid this has-been a 
very unpleasant day, making it difficult for our miétibers to 
attend. The’pupils of the four classes named ‘are all grown 
persons, and all have a fair knowledge of the Bible. Wonld 
it not have been better for these classes to be placed in one 
class, for the day, and one of the teachers selected to take 
charge? Is it not likely that more interest and more benefit 
would have resulted? An opinion through The Sunday School 
Times is kindly requested. 


There are advantages in numbers, as a means of sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm ; and there are advantages in a 
direct interview between two persons by themselves. 
Hence, the gain of full classes on the one hand, and of 
a solitary scholar alone with his teacher on the other 
hand, One scholar of a class, coming to meet his 
teacher on a stormy Sunday, might be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of a freer personal talk with that teacher than 
would otherwise be possible; and he might regret his 
teacher’s suggestion, that if no one but himself were 
present, the bour oughtn’t to he wasted on him. If, in- 
deed, there be a scarcity of teachers, the consolidation 
of classes for the time being is a necessity; but every 
teacher ought to be glad of the occasional opportunity 
of a free talk with his scholars one by one, and ought to 
wéicome such an opportunity when it presents itself. 
Yet there are times when, with an exceptionally small 
attendance because of a stormy day, or some other cause, 
several classes may profitably be brought together for a 
special exercise. But it is not safe to lay it down as a 
rule that this is the better way of treating smal) classes. 
Each case must be settled on ite special merits, by a 
wise and watchful superintendent. 


How little, comparatively speaking, is known by the 
best informed scholars! How much there is that the 
more learned have not yet learned! A fresh conception 
of this truth seems to have impressed the mind of a well- 
known correspondent from Maine, who writes : 


** Commentaries are good except on the difficult passages.” 
This saying was forcibly illustrated by the writers of The Sun- 
day School Times on the lesson of January 18, in regard to the 
light they gave as to where the ravens obtained their supplies. 
I teach a class of boys about twelve years of age ; and they were 
all ready with the question, “ Where did the crows get the 
bread and meat?” No doubt thousands of children asked the 
same question the same day. Professor Green, who writes 
Hebrew grammars, who thinks in Hebrew and dreams in 
Hebrew; Dr. Geikie, whose books are on every scholar’s 
shelves; Dr. McLaren, whose facile pen puts the richest 
thoughts into every line; Bishop Warren, whose few words 
are multwm in parvo [‘‘ much in little”); Dr. Trumbull, who is 
a second edition of' Matthew Henry in suggestiveness; Dr. 
Schauffler, who throws so much spiritual light upon every les- 
son that a teacher can do.very well without any other helps ; 
Faith Latimer, whose ideas are as clear as crystal, and as use- 
ful to the Bible-class teacher as to the “ primary teacher; ” 
Canon Tristram, whose Oriental lesson-lights throw so much 
useful light upon the lessons of Occidental teachers,—why is it, 
editors of The Sunday School Times, that all of these writers 
are as dumb as the oracle at Delphi, when they come to a hard 
passage’ Now, learned lesson-writers, we teachers sit every 
week at your feet as humbly as did Alexander the Great, when 
a boy, before Aristotle, or as the Athenian youth before Zeno, 
or as young Saul of Tarsus before Gamaliel. We open our ears 
to your instructions, Please give us some light, hereafter, on 
the dark passages. We don’t know much, and we look to you 
for knowledge. Help us out when‘a boy of twelve years puz- 
zles us. Spurgeon said the New Testament revisers of 1881 
were “strong in Greek, but weak in English.” Very true. 
And if a Freshman in a Maine college could not give a better 
English rendering of a score of passages than those intellectual 
giants gave, he would be marked zero by the professor, and be 
told to sit down. Verbum sat sapienti.[“* A word to the wise 
is sufficient ’’]. Now, lesson-writers, don’t keep so much knowl- 
edge to yourselves after this. If you don’t know where the 
crows got their bread and meat, why, tell us inexperienced 
teachers something to help us answer the children’s questions. 

It is undoubtedly true that if any one of the lesson- 
writers had known where those ravens got their bread 
and meat for Elijah, he would have been prompt to say 
so, The real trouble was that, not knowing themselves, 
they could not help any one else to know; and, with the 
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ities wie wa Nail bis artlale by ting of al the 
things that he doesn’t know. The probability is ‘that 
even Elijah didn’t know just where that bread and meat 
came from; for, if he had, he might have gone and got 
it himechf, a/fthdut troubling the ravens. Of course, a 
bright boy, or even a dull one, can ask questions that 
his teacher can’t answer; and the teacher must be free 
to admit this fact, even though it may tend to the boy’s 
conceit of himself, The story is told of a colored janitor 
at Brown University in former days, who boasted that 
he knew more than President Wayland, because he asked 
the president a question that the latter couldn’t answer. 
Yet President Wayland neither resigned his position, 
nor ceased his efforts at instruction, because he was com- 
pelled to confess that he didn’t know everything that 
even a simple-minded man might want to know. 








restricted space in these columns, the average lesson- 








JERUSALEM, THOU MOTHER TOWN. 


‘BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTFRIED ARNOLD. 


Jerusalem, thou mother town, 
In which my name is written down, 
As citizen there dwelling. 
Still step by step; God, give me grace, 
Until I win that happy place, 
No fear my ardor quelling ; 
Until I reach my. home divine, 
And drink the first frnits of the vine. 


God’s countless hosts are gathering there, 
Those streams of pleasure all to share, 
From earth’s poor cisterns flying; 
Beyond my flesh and sense to stand, 
To walk my soul’s true fatherland ; 
Ah, this is all of dying! 
Oh that my longing gaze might be, 
Dear mother town, alone on thee! 


There, to the palace of the King, 

The Prince’s nuptial feast they bring, 
For my soul’s entertaining ; 

There he provides eterrial rest 

For those in wedding-raiment drest, 
With him forever reigning. 

The more earth’s fountain overflows, 

There more’my heart.in longing goes. 


And so I climb and pant and faint, 

Borne on by véery‘love’s constraint; 1- <*> ~ 
God’s life within me feeling; 

Swept upward to my heavenly home 

By forces from that world to come, 
Faith more and more revealing; 

My soul dissolving into love, 

Foretasting here the joys abov 


O royal table waiting there, 

Which my dear Lord hastes to prepare, 
Spread with undying pleasures, 

So hold and fascinate me still, 

Lest I be fain my soul to fill ¢ 
From earth’s poor broken treasures! 

Their battle fought, his hosts shall be 

His guests through all eternity. 


Then, hallelujah, glory be, 
Forevermore, O Lord! to thee, 
From all thy saints adoring; 
Enkindled by seraphie fires, 
And joining the angelic choirs, 38 
Their praises ceaseless pouring, it 
May we, our tongues attuned belew, 
Adore while circling ages flow. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





MELCHIZEDEK OF SALEM. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H, SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 


One by one the narratives of the Old Testament upari 
which the over-subtle analysis of modern criticism had: 
cast suspicion and doubt are being vindicated by the 
progress of Oriental research. The cuneiform records 
of Babylonia have shown that the campaign of Chedor-. 
laomer, described in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
is not the “ legend” certain German critics have affirmed 
it to be. The names of the Babylonian princes, the 
political situation presupposed, and the occurrence of 
military expeditions to the distant land of Palestine, 
have al) alike received full confirmation from the “writ- 
ten bricks” of ancient Chaldza. But not the campaign 
of Chedorlaomer only, the meeting of “ Abram the 
Hebrew” with Melchizedek, the king of Salem and 
priest of the Most High God, has now been verified and 
illustrated by a discovery of the most startling character. 
The figure of Melchizedek is no longer mysterious, and 
the critic can no longer maintain that the account which 
is given of him is the pious.invention of a later age. 
Three years ago @ number of cuneiform tablets were 
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found among the ruins of a city of ancient Egypt, the 
site of which is now known as Telel-Amarna. The city 
was built by Amenophis IV., an Egyptian monarch of 
the eighteenth dynasty,—about B. C. 1480,—who deserted 
the religion of his forefathers and became a convert 
to the Semitic worship of Baal as represented by the solar 
disk, The attempt of Amenophis to impose the new 
faith upon his Egyptian subjects led to a quarrel with 
the powerful priesthood of Thebes, the result being that 
the king was compeiled to leave the capital of his father, 
and to build another capital, farther north, at the spot 
now called Tel el-Amarna. The new city was filled with 
the adherents of the new creed, most of whom seem to 
have been foreigners; but its existence was short. The 
death of Aménophis was followed by civil war, the 


Semitic strangers were driven out of the country or 


enslaved, and “a new king arose” who restored the old 
religion of Egypt. The city of Amenophis was deserted, 
and from that time to this has remained a heap of ruins. 

The cuneiform tablets which have been discovered on 
its site formed part of the royal archives. Many of them 
had been removed from Thebes by Amenophis, a large 
part of them consisting of documents which had been 
addressed to his father. Almost all are of the same 
nature. They consist of letters and despatches sent to 
the Egyptian court by the kings of Babylonia, Assyria, 
and Syria, and the Egyptian governors and vassal princes 
in the subject province of Palestine. They are written 
in the script and language of Babylonia, which was at 
the time the common language of culture and diplomacy, 
and prove that all over the civilized world of the East 
there must have been libraries and schools where the 
complicated writing of Babylonia could be studied and 
learned, In the collection are a considerable number 
of letters from the south of Palestine. 

The most interesting of these were written by a cer- 
tain Ebed-tob, the governor of Jerusalem. He claims 
to have occupied a different position from that of the 
other Egyptian governors in Palestine. In one of his 
letters he writes: “ Neither my father nor my mother 
has exalted me in this place; it was the prophecy of 
the Mighty King that has caused me to enter the house 
of my father;” and in another he declares more ex- 
plicitly: “‘I am not a governor appointed by the king 
[of Egypt] my- lord, I say, lam the ally of the king, 
and I have paid the tribute due to the king. Neither 
my father nor my mother, but the oracle of the Yighty 
King, established me in the house of my father.” At 
the same time, the district of which Jerusalem was the 
center is described as being “the country of the 
[Egyptian] king,” and Ebed-tob begins his letters with 
the usual formula of the Egyptian official: “To the 
king my lord, my sun-god, Ebed-tob thy servant speaks 
thus: At the feet of the king my lord seven times seven 
I prostrate myself.” He was, in fact, a protected prince, 
likethe protected princes of modern India; and he shared 
his power with an Egyptian “ commissioner ” who lived 
in Jerusalem, and resembled the English “ resident” in 
a native Indian state. 

The “ Mighty King” from whose oracle Ebed-tob 
states that he derived his authority was the title given 
to the deity who was worshiped on Mount Moriah. The 
actual name of the deity is given us in one of the letters. 
Here Ebed-tob speaks of “the city of the mountain of 
Jerusalem, the city of the god Uras, whose name [there] 
is Salim.” Salim or Shalem, the god of “ Peace,” was 
accordingly the name of the divinity whose temple stood 
on the “ mountain of Jerusalem,” and he was identified 
with the Babylonian god Uras, the morning sun. Since 
Uru-salim is the equivalent of Jerusalem in the letters, 
while we learn from a cuneiform tablet that uru signified 
‘city,’ it is clear that Uru-salim, or Jerusalem, must have 
meant “ the city of the god Salim.” 

It was of this god that Ebed-tob was priest. He had 
been appointed to his office by a divine oracle. Hehad 
not inherited it by right of descent. So far as his office 
was concerned, he was without father or mother ; it was 
not to them that he owed his power. 

What a light this throws on the description of Mel- 
chizedek in the Book of Genesis! He, too, wa¥ not only 
“king of Salem,” but also “ priest of the Most High 
God.” And it will be noticed that he was king of 
“Salem,”—king, that is to say, of the deity from whom 
he derived his royal as well as his priest!y rank, not king 
of Jerusalem, “the city of Salem.”' He was, as we read 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 7 : 3), “ without 
father, without mother, without descent.” There was 


—_— 

41s it fanciful to see in the title “ Prince of Pence” (Isa. 9 : 6) a 
reference to the ancient title of the priest-kings of Jegsalem? They, 
too, were rulers of the “city of Peace” and priests of the divinity 
whose name was “ Peace.” 





no need of making mention of his parents, since it was 
not by right of inheritance that he had, as Ebed-tob 
expresses it, been “ exalted in this place.” The descrip- 
tion given of Melchizedek in Genesis is precisely that 
which Ebed-tob gives of himself, with the difference that 
whereas Ebed-tob was the tributary of tte Egyptian 
monarch, Melchizedek was stil] an independent sovereign. 

But there is a further passage in one of the letters of 
Ebed-tob which confirms the historical accuracy of Gene- 
sis, He there quotes the following oracle of his god: 
“* While there is a ship in the midst of the sea,’ such is 
the oracle of the Mighty King,—‘ the conquests of the 
country of Nahrima and the country of the Babylonians 
shall continue.’” . Elsewhere a reference is made to the 
fact that “the temple” on Mount Moriah was sufficiently 
strong to withstand the attack of the Babylonians. 
Nahrima isthe Aram-Nahafaim of Scripture; and we are 
reminded by the mention of it, that, shortly after Joshua’s 
conquest of Canaan, the Israelitish tribes were oppressed 
for eight years by the king of Aram-Naharaim (Judg. 
8:8). But the mention of the Babylonians reads like a 
commentary on the text of Genesis. If Babylonian 
forces could be feared at Jerusalem in the dentury before 
the exodus, at a time when it was a garrison of the power- 
ful Egyptian empire, still more could they have been 
feared there in the age of Abraham. It was with good 
reason that the priest-king of Salem came forth to wel- 
come the conqueror of the Babylonian invaders and to 
pronounce that he was “ blessed of the Most High God.” 

Perhaps not the least interesting of the results to be 
derived from the old letters of Tel el-Amarna is the 
antiquity of the name of Jerusalem and of the sacred- 
ness of the mountain on the summit of which the city 
stood. Centuries before Solomon, “the peaceful one,” 
had erected there the temple of the God of Israel, a 
sanctuary had existed on the same spot, dedicated to a 
god whose name was “ Peace,” and the fame of whose 
oracles had extended as far as Egypt. The “ Most High 
God,” whose priest was Melchizedek, was no invention 
of local vanity, no myth inspired by the later history of 
Jewish Jerusalem; he had been worshiped on Moriah 
long before Moses had led his brethren out of Egypt, or 
the armies of Israel had appeared in Canaan. He had 
been worshiped, moreover, by a cultured and literary 
people. The population found by the Israelites in 
Canaan possessed books and libraries, scribes and schol- 
ars. There is no reason for supposing that after the 
Israelitish invasion a knowledge of letters died out 
among them in the cities which the invaders wére un- 
able to take. We learn from the first chapter of Judges, 
that Taanach and Megiddo and Gezer remained in 
Canaanitish hands, like Accho and Zidon, Achzib and 
Beth-shemesh, and that “the children of Benjamin did 
not drive out the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem; 
but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Benjamin 
in Jerusalem unto this day.” 

Now, among the tablets contained in the collection of 
Tel el-Amarna are letters from Megiddo and Gezer, Accho 
and Zidon, while the letters of Ebed-tob were all des- 
patched from Jerusalem. Clay tablets do not perish like 
documents on papyrus or parchment; and, since the letters 
sent by Ebed-tob and his brother governors show that the 
cities over which they ruled contained archive-chgmbers 
filled with similar documents on clay, it follows that the 
ancient records of Jerusalem may easily have been pre- 
served down to the day when David made it the capital 
of his kingdom. We have no reason for refusing to be- 
lieve that in Jerusalem, as well as in Gaza and the 
other cities of the Philistines, the old libraries con- 
tinued to exist down to the time when modern criticism 
allows that the Israelites became a literary nation, And 
if the libraries remained, there would have remained 
also scribes and scholars who were able to read the books 
preserved in them. 

Such a conclusion has a very important bearing on 
the question of the credibility of Old Testament history. 
It has long been tacitly assumed that both the Israelites 
themselves, and the populations by whom they were sur- 
rounded, were ignorant of the art of writing b»oks at the 
time of the conquest of Canaan and during the age of 
the Judges. The literary period of Israel has been sup- 
posed to commence with Samuel. The oldest inscription 
yet discovered in the Phenician alphabet, the date of 
which can be determined with certainty, is that of the 
Moabite king Mesha, the contemporary of Ahab. If the 
art of writing had been known centuries earlier, how is 
it, it has been’ asked, that no older inscriptions have 
been found? The want of such inscriptions has been 
regarded as a powerful confirmation of the assumption 
that the literary age of Israel began only with the rise 
of the Israelitish kingdom. For all earlier events, the 








historian of a later day had to appeal to tradition and 
legénd, instead of contemporaneous | terary testimony. 

The Tel el-Amarna tablets, and more especially the 
letters of Ebed-tob, have shown that the assumption is 
not justified by fact. It is true that, in the epoch to 
which they belong, the literature of the country was not 
inscribed upon papyrus or expressed by the help of the 
Pheenician alphabet. It was entrusted to the more en- 
during material of clay, while the language and script 
in which it was preserved were alike disused in the 
Palestine ofa later day. But the Israelitish conquest of 
Canaan did not destroy the libraries which existed in 
certain of the cities which successfully resisted the con- 
queror; and, where the libraries remained uninjured, 
readers who could make use of them would have re- 
mained too. Samuel and his contemporaries were not 
compelled to trust to tradition and legend for the earlier 
history of their country; there were written documents 
in plenty which they could consult, And a comparisou 
of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis with the contents of 
the letters of Ebed-tob has shown us that they actually 
did consult them; the description of Melchizedek, king 
of Salem, mythical as it has often been alleged to be, 
turns out to be in strict accordance with fact. Nothing 
can prove more clearly that neither the ancient records’ ‘ 
of Jerusalem nor a knowledge of their contents had 
perished when the Book of Genesis was written; and 
what was true of Jerusalem must have been true of 
other cities of Palestine as well. 

In the Song of Deborah and Barak we are told that 
“out of Zebulon” came down “ they that handle the 
pen of the writer” (Judg. 5:14). An ignorant criticism 
has endeavored to find a new meaning, unknown to 
Hebrew philology, for the two last words of the verse, 
and to change “ the pen of the writer” into a “ marshal’s 
baton.” The endeavor was based on a false assumption, 
We now know that both scribe and reader existed in 
Palestine long before the time of Deborah, and that the 
conclusions adverse to the historical character of the 
Old Testament, which have been founded on the con- 
trary belief, must fall along with the foundation on 
which they rest, 
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FREE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN A. GOODFELLOW, 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE FREE AND OPEN CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


The “free and open” church question in the Epis- 
copal Church is a matter that deepens in interest and 
importance every day. The tendency toward the aboli- 
tion of the pew-renting system during the past few years 
has been very marked in some localities, notably in New 
York state and city. In the latter city there are en- 
rolled sixty-eight Episcopal churches and chapels, Of 
these, forty-nine ure free. Nor are these latter mere 
makeshifts. Many of them are among the costliest and 
stateliest churches. 

. Nowhere has the experiment failed where it has been 
faithfully tried. St. George’s Church, on Stuyvesant 
Square, for instance, is crowded to discomfort Sunday 


after Sunday, year in and year out, with an overwhelm- 


ing proportion of wage-earning people. Much the same 
is true in Philadelphia and elsewhere. While all the’ 
other Christian bodies have either developed or retreated 
upon the pew system as a method of sustaining religious 
ministrations, the Episcopal Church has steadily ad- 
vanced in the advocacy and practice of free churches. 

The chief stimulant in the movement has been the 
Free and Open Church Association of Philadelphia, 
which was organized fifteen years ago, on three funda- 
mental points; to wit: 1, Freeseats; 2, Free-will offer- 
ings; and, 3, The use of the weekly offertory ; each of them 
quite independent of the others, and expressive of sepa- 
rate principles, which are ¢laimed to be scriptural, in 
accordance with primitive use, and necessary to a full 
development of the Church’s mission. 

What is the status of the movement in this church at the 
present time? The last report of this association states 
that in forty-eight of the dioceses there are 3,627 churches, 
of which 2,861 are free, the forty-eight dioceses averaging 
78% per cent. Indeed, when offe takes a retrospect of 
the work of freeing the Episcopa! churches from the 
obstacles to their use, for many years, arising from pew- 
renting, he can only wonder that within the interval of 
a quarter of a century so great a change in public opinion 
has been wrought. 

A vast majority of her clergy and laity alike are now 
agreed that in the great weekly gatherings of men, to 
render homage to their one Creator, the principles of 
freedom and equality should be recognized. When 












































































































































































































viewed in its real light, it appears unintelligible how 
the Church could have been for so long a time an assent- 
ding party to the placing of restrictions on the use of her 
places of worship. Influential clergymen and laymen, 
some of whom are connected with pew-renting churches, 
—the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, for instance,—are fre- 
quently found ready to express what he declares in his 
“Lectures on Preaching:” “Free churches! a good 
idea indeed; an idea without which there could have 
‘been no Christian Church at all; an idea which, beyond 
all doubt, does represent the standard of Christianity, 
and to which Christian practice must some day return.” 
» Many others have an innate feeling that sémehow a 
-pew-rented church is not the Lord’s house. Men reason 
bout it blindly; they may not even put their reasoning 
dato language, but there seems to them to be something 
dncongruous in man’s owning or renting the Lord’s 
house. Hix house is for his use, for the receiving of his 
people, for the bestowal of his holy sacraments. In his 
douse all his peop!e should have the privilege of draw- 
dng near to him, for all are his children. 

»» An advocate of the pew system has compared the 
pbareh to a man’s private house, and intimated that 
strangers might as well demand hospitality at the homes 
of the pew-owners as resent eviction from their pews. 
That may settle the matter for him; but what means the 
golemn consecration ofa church? If it means anything 
tall, it means that the church is presented or made over 
to God. Was this a mere farce, and did the origina) pro- 
prietors or the pew-holders reserve their property as soon 
as they had gone through the form of making a present 
of it to Almighty God? “ Will a man rob God?” 

‘, There is no provisional clause in the consecration ser- 
vice whereby any mortal man may reserve unto himself, 
‘at any cost, any rights and privileges which are not 
common to all the children of God. 

_4 Tho second chapter of the Epistle of St. James, when 
read in pew-rented churches, must sound, almost through- 
out, like a caustic satire on their entire aspects and 
arrangements. The Apostle says: ‘‘ For ifthere come unto 
your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, 
and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment; and 
ye have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and 
say unto him, Sit thou here in a good place” (that is, in 
the broad aisle); ‘‘ and say to the poor, Stand thou there, 
or sit here under my footstool” (that is, take a free seat 
under the gallery): “are ye not then partial?” 

Nor would it materially affect our argument if we should 
grant that the place of assembly here referred to was not a 
church, but a place ofjudicature. What is condemned is 
that “ respect of persons” which led to partial and invidi- 
ous distinctions in public Christian assemblies, The apos- 
tolic reprehension is directed against honoring the rich 
’ simply because they were rich, and despising the poor 
on account of their poverty. If these things were blame- 
worthy when exhibited elsewhere, then, 2 fortiori, must 
they be condemned in a Christian church. There, if 
anywhere, men are equal, and should be taught their 
equality. All are on the same low, natural level, as 
miserable sinners; all enjoy the same high privilege as 
the adopted children of God. The house of God, the 
portal of heaven, is surely the last place for the display 
of human pride and the ostentatious exhibition of worldly 
distinctions. 0 

** All equal are within the temple’s gate.” 


There, at all events, the poor should rejoice in that 
they are exalted to the level of the rich, and the rich in 
that they are made low even asthe poor. No person, one 
would imagine, can candidly read the above chapter 
without perceiving that it is strongly condemnatory of 
the pew-rent system. Repeatedly, in Holy Scripture, 
Almighty God has pleaded the cause of the poor. In 
the passage already referred to, he has spécially enjoined 
that in public assemblies they should be spared any 
reproach or dishonor on account of their poverty. Our 
blessed Saviour loved the poor, cast in his lot among 
them, addressed himself more especially to them, and 
found in them his most willing and constant auditors. 
“The common people heard him gladly.” 

So far as we encourage and perpetuate a system which 
pays a servile homage to the more wealthy, while it 
neglects and despises the poor, we may well fear the 
censure of him who charged the scribes and Pharisees 
with loving and securing for themselves the chief seats 
in the synagogues. Our worship can scarcely be accept- 
able, if, in its very act, those whom Christ loved and 
regarded are by us so lightly esteemed. 

I shall now briefly notice some of the objections 
against the free-church system. 

It is said that “the free church” is a very pretty 
theory, possibly more scriptural than the pewed one, but 





it is not practical ; we Bb in'n pital and free 
churches cannot be supported. ‘ The answer to.this ob- 
jection is that free churches can be supported, because 
they are supported to-day, and have been supported for 
years and years in all kinds of places, The above sta- 
tistics of th@Free Church Association state that 78} per 
cent of the Episcopal churches are free to-day, and in 
two or three dioceses not a single church rents its pews. 

But it is alleged that free churches are always behind 
with their expenses, and some rich man or' woman must 
help them out. How much better off isthe pewed 
church? According to a tabulated statement of the 


phia not long ago made a better financial showing than 
the pewed churches. 

But it is further objected that free churches encourage 
shirking in giving. Now, these “ ecclesiastical dead- 
beats” we want to bring under the influence of the gospel ; 
but does the free-church system encourage them to shirk 
the duty of giving? On thecontrary, the regular offerings 
every Sunday will habituate a man to giving; besides, 
one will hear ten exhortations to give in a free church 
to one in a pewed church. It is not very pleasant for 
the delinquent to be constantly reminded of his neglect, 
and, in time, he may incline to give more liberally. But 
how about the few free seats in a pewed church? Are 
their occupants expected to contribute to its support? 

But it is urged, with great plausibility, that the burden 
of the support of a parish is more equitably adjusted 
under a pewed-church system than under the free 
church, I claim that the only equitable basis of taxa- 
tion in the house of God is the primitive and scriptural 
one; namely, to call upon every one to give as God has 
prospered him. And this is just what the free church 
does. It teaches men that giving is an act of homage to 
the Creator as well as prayer and praise. By offering to 
him a portion of our substance, we acknowledge that all 
is his gift, and that, since we are his stewards, he has a 
right over its expenditure. This should never be for- 
gotten, but ought to be remembered and acted on every 
day of our lives. 

When this is done continually, the remembrance has 
become a habit; but as habits are only to be acquired 
by a succession of individual acts, it is well that there 
should be stated times and occasions at which. we may 
make oyr offerings to God, and this is just: the purpose 
of the weekly offertory. An offering is made to God as 
an acknowledgment of his property in our wealth, and 
that act helps us to act on the principle every day that 
we live. That which is contributed under the pew sys- 
tem is a sum paid for the purchase of the money’s worth. 
The value of a pew is estimated according to its situation 
in the church; and when a scale of charges is settled, 
the money is paid without any idea of making it an 
offering to God. All responsibilities are liquidated by 
the payment, and no thought is ever entertained of 
making additions to it in proportion to the blessings 
which the giver is conscious of having received. It is 
simply a mercantile transaction with which both parties 
to the bargain are satisfied, and the only complaint ever 
heard in the pewed church, on the one hand, is that the 
pew-rents are high; and on the other, that many of the 
sittingsare unlet. 

But the offertory in the free church introduces an 
entire change in the principle on which the payments 
are made. It is no longer @ mercantile transaction, but 
an act of homage to God. The contribution, which was 
simply the fulfilment of a bargain in the pewed. church, 
is affected by many considerations in the free church. I 
do not claim ‘that under the free-church system every 
one gives according to his ability. Under neither sys- 
tem can a man be forced to do his duty. .The.whole 
matter of giving must be relegated to the domain of con- 
science, and this is just what the free-church system doés, 

For these and other reasons we believe, therefore, that 
the entire practice of reserved rights in the house of God 
is utterly foreign to the letter and spirit of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Itisa practice which is essentially hypo- 
critical, for it consecrates all the temple of God except | e 
the cushions. It is based upon selfishness and the desire 
for one’s comfort and convenience. It is not sufficient 
that the pew-holder be courteous and allow the stranger 
to sit in his pew. If it bea church, and not a club-house, 
it is the latter’s pew as much as his, and he asks not for 
courtesy, but his right. The gospel of Jesus Christ can- 
not be truly preached until the rich man be made to 
realize that in the church of God he ha# no more right 
than the man without a dollar; or until the poor man 
realizes, as he treads the floor of God’s temple, that there 





he is the peer of the richest of his bréthren. 
There is certainly something the ‘mattét somewhere, 


Free Church Association, the free churches of Philadel- | 


gotochurch. When a building is called a church of 
Christ, and then is divided into lots, and then bought 
and sold just as things in the world are treated, it is very 
certain that something has been lost from the teaching 
of Christ. It is, indeed, painful to think that if Jesus 
himself should enter some of our churches as he entered 
the synagogues of ‘Galilee, the son of a carpenter, he 
would be obliged to take care that he did not enter a 
pew not belonging to him, in that which claimed to be 
his Father’s house. 


Philadelphia. 





“IN DUE SEASON.”. 
A REMARKABLE NARRATIVE, 
BY HELEN A, STEINHAUER. 


“Indeed, Mr. Ransome, I cannot take the Bible class,” 
said Agnes Campbell, distressed entreaty in her tones. 
“Why, think of it; the members are nearly all older 
than myself, and most of them married women, whfle I 
am only a young girl. Give me the infant-class, or one 
composed of my day-school pupils, and I will cheerfully 
teach, but not the Bible class.” 

“Miss Agnes,” said the cupeinsenent gently, “we 
are not offering it to you by way of compliment, but 
simply because we can get no one else whom we think 
competent to teach it. Will you not trust our judgment, 
and look to the Lord to enable you to perform the duty 
which he assuredly has laid upon you?” 

“If I thought it were duty,” faltered Agnes. 

“ Believe me, it is,” said Mr. Ransome, solemnly. And 
so it came to pass that Miss Campbell; although with 
great reluctance, accepted the trust. 

But the next Sunday, when she found herself face to 
face with her charge, twenty in number, her courage 
failed her, and-she begged them at least to take turns 
with her in leadership; but they refused to accede to 
her request. So, seeing no way of escape, she raised 
her heart to God in a mighty ery for help, and began by 
inquiring how many of the class were Christians. 

Only two responded in the affirmative. She then, with 
affectionate earnestness, laid before them the importance 
of personal religion, and got their promise that they 
would pray for their own and each other’s conversion: 

In an incredibly short time, all but two had found 
Jesus as their Saviour. She then asked them to join 
her in prayer for the rest of the school. And again God 
gave them their request. Once more she said, “‘ Pray 
with me,” —this time for the parents and relatives of 
the pupils, and the families from which they came; 
And again God heard and answered prayer. 

And thus began one of the most wonderful revivals 
which the writer ever has witnessed. Not merely had 
schools to be closed becatse the scholars were unable to 
give their minds to their lessons, but shops and’ stores 
were shut, and all secular business suspended, for an 
entire fortnight. This by common consent, and without 
any request on the-part of the ministers. 

Instead of going‘out to play, children clung to parents 
and teachers, beseeching them to tell them how to find 
Jesus; and the plan of salvation seemed to be the sole 
theme of thought and conversation with both old and 
young. 

Denominational barriers were, for the time being, 
broken down; union services were held, and, as thére 
was no church large enough to contain all who came, 
permission to use the court-house was obtained ;~and 
there, morning, afternoon, and evening, faithful “ em- 
bassadors of Christ” preached a free salvation, “ with- 
out money and without price, to souls who “ hungered 
and thirsted” for the news. 

In the intervals between the services inquiry-meetings 
were held by the ministers, while the consecrated among 
the laity held private prayer-meetings, and engaged in 
personal labor among the seekers; for the Lord was on 
the giving hand. God’s angel had troubled the waters. 
of the pool, and the spiritually “ blind, halt, and with< 

ered” were thronging to its brink. 

Promitient among the workers was our Agnes,—¢ 
teacher in the town school and an earnest Christian. 
Her secular work being suspended, she labored for 
Christ faithfally all day, and often in the night-watched 
rose from her couch to pray for the souls she carried on 
her heart. 

The family in which she boarded were all chureh- 
members, and more or less devoted Christians, with the 


exception of one daughter, who had married a free- - 


thinker who gradually had won his wife over to his 
views. She Was one of the very few in the town who 





looked-on with amused uncencern. Her husband, a 


when a poor man stands up and says he don't atlind ts ; 
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_ physician of some crude ara no inp to be 
- there, but the meetings seemed to have a fascination 
for his wife, who never was absent, although her interest 
seemed confined to seeing who would be the next to 
come forward and take a stand for Jesus. 

One night the whole congregation was stirred by the 
breath of the Spirit. Not by twos and threes, but by 
twenties and thirties, the people stood up, asking for 
light and the prayers of the devoted. 

As Agnes Campbell was passing from one to another, 
speaking words of counsel and encouragement, she 
caught the half-laughing glance of Mrs, Dr. Barstow. 
Impelled by an irresistible impulse, she crossed over to 
her, and, laying her hand affectionately on her shoulder, 
said. with impressive earnestness: 

“Clara, will you not try to be something more than a 
mere spectator? Have you not a personal interest in 
this matter?” 

“Not the slightest, Miss Agnes,”’ was the prompt re- 
ply; *T am only amused to see what fools people will 
make of themselves upon occasion,” and her handsome 
lip curled. “Do pay me the compliment of thinking 
that I am not one of the ninnies.” 

A pained look flitted over Agnes’s sensitive face, but 
she answered gently: 

“T will never speak to you on the subject again; but 
T shall pray for you till I know you to be either con- 
verted or dead.” 

Years went by. Agnes Campbell had drifted to the 
far Norgh; persistent labor and fortune’s changes had 
worn upon her frail constitution, and the once busy 
worker was fast lapsing into helpless invalidism. Still, 
night after night, Clara Barstow’s case was carried to 
the throne. , 

Full sixteen years had passed; she had lost sight of 
the Nugents and all connected with them, and, as the 
event proved, was supposed by them to be dead. As her. 
health grew worse and worse, she sometimes thought: 

. “Was I not foolish to make so rash a promise? May 


I not be released by the fact that I shall probably never |, 


hear from them again this side the judgment? ” 

But she could not quite make up her mind to drop 
that name out of her nightly intercession for unsaved 
friends, 

At length, one day,a. bulky letter came, bearing an 
unfamiliar postmark, It proved to be from Harry 
Nugent, Mrs. Barstow’s brother, who had accidentally 
discovered the whereabouts of his old-time friend. 

“We heard that you had died of consumption,” the 
letter ran, “and have mourned your loss for many a 
year. , But recently we learned to the contrary, and ob- 
tained your present address.” Then followed the news, 
ending with this item: 

“Last, but not least, I must tell you that Sister Clara 
is now the happiest, most whole-souled Christian you 
ever saw. When she found Jesus, her joy was so great 
that shé could not keep it to herself. ‘Clara, Clara! 
be quiet,’ her husband commanded; ‘people will think 
you have lost yoursenses,’ ‘I don’t care who hears me, 
or what they think,’ she replied. ‘I am so happy,.I am 
so happy, that I must speak. Oh, if only I could see Miss 
Agnes, and tell her that I too have found the Saviour! 
I once thought her crazy, but I know better now. She 
has been praying for me all these years, and it is her 
prayers that have drawn me to my God,’” 

, This is no fancy sketch, “In due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” 


_ Battle Creek, Mich. 





A NIGHT SCENE. 


BY A LOOKER-ON, 


We were called from sleep in the late watches of an 
autumn night, and went heavily to the house-tep to look 
at the comet which had swept into our domain, and 
could be seen to advantage at that hour. Drowsiness 
was banished by the prospect that met our eyes; for it 
seemed as if the influence of the glittering sky might 
have been felt through closed roofs, and, like an electric 
touch, have awakened the slumbering city. The moon 
sat regally in mid-heaven, with a countless retinue of 
stars about her, even the little shy ones peeping out in 
the crystal darkness. In the east had upsprung the bright 
vision of the comet,—a lovely phantom, just putting on 
substance in a veil of misty light, and in its uniqueness 
wearing a personality. It seemed an ambassador from 
foreign parts, a messenger of grace surely, and not of 
ill, approving its credentials by the power it had to enter 
the closest stellar circles, and not disturb their most deli- 
eate relations. Its bold curve told of swift flight and 





like a soul set free from earthly bonds, like “‘ an embodied 
joy whose race has just began.” The staid and sober 
orbs gazed wistfully at the beautiful eccentric stranger, 
now rapidly eluding them, fading in the faint pallor 
stealing upward from the horizon; but their entreaty 
would not serve to divert the stedfast aim, and pursuit 
might lead into regions where a less confident spirit 
would not venture. 

On such a night one felt the subtle alliance of life and 
light. As the stars throbbed luminously, their brilliant 
rays seemed sparks shot forth by conscious energy. From 
a hidden source the universe was pervaded by a vital 
pulse, manifested in the far-distant heavens, passing also 
through’ our human veins. It was the breath of the 
Creator, there and here; and with the perception came 
the realization that we live and move in him. The 
silence was as rich and perfect harmony timed by the 
rhythmic beating of the stars. Ad infini/um they were 
repeating the Symphony of Light, in honor of Him by 
whom their brightness was kindled, of whose effulgence 
it is a feeble sign. One could believe that a spirit-choir 
was singing, “Thou art the king of glory, O Christ;” 
and again, in tones subdued by awe and mystery, “ When 
thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst humble 
thyself to be born of a virgin.” The Babe of Bethlehem 
was the Lord that framed the worlds. More marvelous 
than that life should create and light illumine us, is it 
that Love should thus redeem us. 

If within the bounds of time and sense of God’s handi- 
work is so wonderful, what shall we behold when we go 
out hence? and if the faculties are taxed by one appre- 
hending thought of salvation, how shall they endure 
when sounding the depths of the love that passeth 
knowledge? 2 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“LOVE CANNOT FAIL.” 
BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 


“Love cannot fail” when Joy grows pale, 
And Hope’s blithe heart forlorn ; 

When Sin makes black the shining track 
Below the hills of Morn; 

When Faith is weak, and dare not seek 
The Soul’s abiding-place ; 

Whien Doubt doth lift, from Time’s dark drift, 
A wan, bewildered face ; 


When Pain’s keen blade deep wounds has made, 
From which we vainly shrink ; 

When Life burns low, with flickering glow, 
Above Death’s somber brink ; 

When Earth’s last light fades into night, 
“ And all is said and done,”— 

“ Love cannot faii,” and must prevail, 
For God and Love are one. 


Grovetown, Ga, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE STORY OF A LANTERN. 


A TRUE Srory. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 





Let no one despair, however humble or feeble he is, 
of doing good in the world. This is the moral of my 
story; and I put it at the beginning, because, you know, 
when the moral comes at the end of a story, it is so easy 
to skip it. 

Such a funny, old-fashioned lantern as it was! No 
wonder it thought that its day had passed, and it would 
never be able to do any more good inthe world. For it 
was nothing but a round tin box punched full of holes, 
with a bit of tallow candle stuck into a tin ring in the 
bottom. It hung high up in the shed of an old farm- 
house in Vermont, not far from a brawling river, and a 
railroad that wound up the valley through the hills. It 
was a lonely spot where the farm-house stood. There 
were no other houses for miles, and the great, solemn 
hills looked across the valley at each other as much as 
to say, ‘‘ What is this little upstart thing that has planted 
itself between us? Shall we not send down a torrent or 
a landslide, and sweep it away?” But they did not; 
and the little old farm-house had been standing there 
for so many years that it seemed to have grown almost 
as gray and venerable as the hills themselves. 

One night, in October, after nearly a week of heavy 
rain, there was a tremendous freshet in the valley of the 
little river. The hills, all at once, seemed to empty all 
their reservoirs into the brooks that leaped down their 





definite purpose; its mien was dauntless and exultant, 


sides. The rivulets became brooks, and the brooks 





to its banks, and went rioting down the valley like a 
wild, reckless boy who has run away from school. 

That very night there was a heavy extra freight train 
going over the road, It was behind time, and had to 
reach a certain junction in order to get out of the way 
of the through express, which was thundering along not 
many miles behind. Through the darkness and the 
storm the great freight engine rushed, with its long, 
heavy train of cars behind, that seemed to push it irre- 
sistibly forward down the gradual grade of the river 
valley. 

Suddenly, when nearly opposite the old farm-house 
on the slope, the locomotive plunged, with a horrible 
crash and the penetrating hiss of escaping steam, into 
a washed-out culvert. On rushed the loaded cars, like 
so many wild animals, and piled themselves upon the 
prostrate engine in a perfect mountain of ruin. Both 
the engineer and the fireman were pinned down in their 
cab by the tender and freight cars which followed. Seven 
or efght cars crashed into or over each other before the 
train stopped; and in the black darkness and pouring © 
rain the shock and terror of the accident seemed to 
paralyze the train-hands in the caboose, so that it was 
some minutes after the rear cars had come to a stand- 
still before they recovered from their shaking-up, and 
ran forward to see what could be done. 

Alas! the fireman was already dead, and the engineer 
lay pinned down alongside the boiler, with his legs 
pressed against the fire-box. It was impossible to save 
him, as the torrent of water in the culvert was rapidly 
undermining the engine, and in a few moments it must 
sink upon him and crush him. But in his terrible 
emergency the brave man thought not of himself, but 
only of others, 

“Signal theexpress!” hecried. “It is close behind us,” 

For a moment, in the horror of the catastrophe, all 
hands had forgotten the express. But now they ran 
back madly to the caboose to get a lantern and signal 
the on-coming passenger train. A lantern? The crash 
had broken every oneon the train. What was to bedone? 

A faint glimmer of light now appeared at the farm- 
house window. The inmates had been aroused by the 
crash of the accident, and were astir. In a moment the 
conductor of the freight train was over the fence and 
speeding up the slope. If only he could have time to 
secure a lantern and return before the express came 
sweeping around the last bend and down the grade! It 
seemed as if the horror of the moment winged his feet. 
In a minute he was at the foot of the little rise on which 
the house stood, and the next instant he was on the 
porch, crying: 

“A lantern ! a lantern 1 Be quick, be quick!” 

The furmer rushed to the stable. The lantern was not 
there, in its accustomed place. He remembered to have 
had it about the lower barn in the evening. Perhaps he 
had left it there. But there was no time to think,—no 
time to look. The shriek of the express whistle at the 
crossing, three miles above, came piercing through the 
storm. He sprang to the shed, and caught down 
the little old lantern with the tallow candle. 

“ Here,—take this! It’s all I can find!” he gasped, 

Oh the long sputtering of the blue-flamed match in 
the conductor's trembling hands! - But at last the little 
feeble flame was lit, and, holding his hat against the 
lantern’s side, to shield it from the draught, the coni- 
ductor sprang down the slope toward the railroad. 

It was a terrible minute. Already he could hear the 
distant thunder of the express train above the roar of the 
wind and the sough of the rain. What if he should 
still be too late? Whatif the feeble light of the lantern 
should be blown out by the rushing air? What if it 
should prove too faint, even at its best, to attract the 
attention of the engineer of the express ? 

But he listened to no doubts. He sped on,—hurled 
himself over the fence; gained the track; saw the head- _ 
light of the locomotive swaying in the distance, like the 
moon when she rises against a background of trees, 
Thank God, his little light was still burning. Standing 
midway between the rails, with his back to the wind, he 
opened the door of his little lantern as far as he dared, 
and waved the feeble light. It flickered for an instant 
or two,—then came a swirling gust and blew it out! 

But the alert engineer had seen the signal. In an 
instant the powerful air-brakes were applied, and the 
train, with its hundreds of unsuspecting passengers, 
came to a standstill, not thirty rods from the caboose of 
the freight. 

And so it happened that scores of precious lives were 
saved by a little, old-fashioned tin lantern with a tal- 
low dip. 





swelled to creeks, and every water-course bade defiance 
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4. January 4.—The Kingdom Divid 


LESSON 
‘indipacliieciilete 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
(First Quarter, 1891,] 





HELPS. 


d 1 Kings £2 : 1-17 





2. January 11.—Idolatry in Israel 


1 Kings 12 : %-33 





-® January 18.—God's Care of Elijah. . iS Lad 
4. January %.—Elijab and the Prophets of Baal, m 


1 Kings 17 : 116 
-l Kings 18: 25-09 




















6. February 1.—Elijah at Horeb 1 Kings 19 ; 1-18 
'® Pebruary §.—Ahab's Covet 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 
5%. February 16.—Hiljah Taken to Heavens... .ccccccesceccoeee 2 Kings 2: 1-11 
| & February 22.—Elijah’s Successor ff Kimge 2: 18-22 
”§. March 1,—The Shunammite’s Son.... soot Kings 4 : 26-37 
‘40. March &.—Naaman Healed 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
As March 15.—Gehazi Punished 2 Kings 6 : 15-27 
12, March 22.—Plisha’s Defenders............cccescores-sere arypineneecsved 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 


13. March 29.~Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 6 : 11-23; or, Mis 


sionary Lesson, Isa, 11 : 1-10, 





Lesson VIIl., SUNDAY, 


Titte: ELIJAH'S SUCCESSOR, 
+s. LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Kings 2: 12-22. Memory verses: 12-14.) 


«) COMMON VERSION. 

‘92 J And E-ll’sha sew ¢t, and he 

erage father, my father, the 
of Iw’ra-el, and the horse- 

men thereof! And hesaw bim no 

fore: and he took hold of hisown 

Glothes, and rent them in two 


pieces. 

18 He took up also the mantle of 
#-ivjah that fell from him, and 
went back, and stood by the bank 
of Jordan; 

14 And he took the mantle of 
E-Wjah that fell from him, and 
smote the waters, and said, Where 
ts the Lond Godof E-ll’jah? And 
when he also had smitten the 
waters, they parted hither and 
thither: and E-1!’sha went over. 

16 And when the sons of the 
prophets which were to view at 
Jér'i-chd saw him, they said, The 
spirit of E-ll’jab doth rest on E-1!’- 
sha. Andthey came to meet him, 
and bowed themselves to the 
ground before bim. 

16 ¢. And they said unto him, 
Behold now, there be with thy 
servantsfifty strong men; let them 
go, we pray thee, and seek thy 
master: lest peradventure the 
Spirit of the Lonp hath taken him 
Up, and cast him upon some 
mountain, or into some valley. 
And he said, Ye shall not send. 

17 And when they urged him 
till he was ashamed, he said, 
Send. They sent therefore fifty 
men; and they sought three days, 
but found him not. 

18 And when they came again 
to him, (for hetarried at Jér’i-ché,) 
he said unto them, Did I not say 
unto you, Go not? 

19 { And the men of the city 
said unto E-li’sha, Behold, I pray 
thee, the situation of this city # 
pleasant, as my lord eceth ; but 
the water t& naught, and the 

: barren. 

2 And he said, Bring me a new 
Crise, and put salt therein. And 
they brought é to him. 

21 And he wont forih unt. the 
spring of the waters, and cast the 
salt in there, and said, Thus saith 
the Lorp, I have healec these 
waters; there shall not be from 
thence any more death or barren 
land. 


22 So the waters were heated 
unto this day, according to the 
saying of E-l!’sha which hespake. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1891. 


REVISED VERSION. 


12 And Elishasaw it,and hecried, 
My father, my father, the 
‘chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof! And he 
saw him no more; and he took 
hold of his own clothes, and 

18 rent them in two pieces, Pe 

took up glso the mantle of Eli- 

jah that fell from him, and 
went back, and stood by the 

14 bank of Jordan. And he took 
the mantle of Elijah that fell 
from him, and ‘smote the 
waters, and said, Where is the 
Lorp, *the God of Elijah? and 
when he also hed smitten the 
waters, they were. divided 

dither and thither. and Elisha 

15 wentover. Ard when thesons 
of the prophets which were at 
Jericho over against him saw 
him, they said, The spirit of 
Elijab doth rest on Elisha 
And they came to meet him, 
and bowed themselves to the 

16 ground before him. And they 
said unto him, Behold now, 
there be with thy servants fifty 
strong men; Jet them go, we 
pray thee, and seek thy master: 
lest peradventure the spirit of 
the Lorp hath taken him up, 
and cast him upon some moun- 
tain, or intosome valley. And 

17 hesaid, Yeshall not send. And 
when they urged him till he 
was ashamed, he said, Send. 
They sent therefore fifty men ; 
and they sought three days, 

18 but found him not. And they 
came back to him while he 
tarricd at Jericho; and he said 
unto them, Did I not say unto 
you, Go not? 

19 And the men of the city 
said unio Elisha, Behold, we 
pray thee, the situation of this 
city is pleasant, as my lord 
seeth; but the water is naught, 
andthe land *miscarrieth. 

20 And he said, Bring me a new 
cruse, and put salt therein. 
And they brought it to him. 

21 And he went forth unto the 
spring Of the waters, and cast 
salt therein, and said, Thus 
saith the Lorp, I have healed 
these waters; there shall not 
be from thence any more death 

22 or‘miscarrying. Sothe waters 
were healed unto this day, ac- 
cording to the word of Elisha 








».10r, chartot %Or, the God of Elijah, even he? and when he had smitten 
casteth her fruit *Or, casting of fruit 

visers would read “ why" or 
” “he "in verse 18 and would substitute " Jehovah” 


oo Or, 
terican 


res. * throughou 


which he spake, 


“that” for “which” in 





LESSON PLAN. 
Torro OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
Goupen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 


wnto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 





Lesson Topic: God's Servant Empowered. 


1. The Successor of Elijah, vs. 12-14. 
Lasson OvTLUVE: { 2. The Chief of the Prophets, ve. 16-18. 
3. The Benefactor of Men, vs. 19-22. 


Gotpen Text: Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.—Zech. 4 : 6. 


Datty Home Res pres: 


@.—2 Kings 2:12-22. God’s servant empowered. 
T.—John 16: 1-16. The source of power. 
W.—Jotin 20 ; 1-23. Power imparted. 
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T.—1 Cor, 1 ; 12-31. Power defined. 

F,—1 Cor. 2); 1-16, Power {llustraied, 
$.—Acts2: 1-21. Power at Pentedost. 
§,—Acts 2: 22-47, Power at Pentecost. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE SUCCESSO” OF ELIJAH. 
|. Separation: 
And he saw him no more oe 


The Lord would take up Elijah . ae re 2 iow 2 2: + 
The Lord will teke away thy mas 
Ask what Is ~? = for thee, bates I be aie (2 tins 45 
parted them Kings2: 11). 


A churict of fre... which 
He took hold of his own clothes, man rent them im two.{12), 


i. Sorrow: 

Jacob rent his garme - and mourn son ap, 37.734) 
When I heard this iho, I rent tay epee at oD . 
ordecal rent his clothes put on so (Bether 4:12). 

‘hen Job arose, and rent ‘his mantle (Jobl: 


il, Success: 
When he also had smitten the appr nr they were divided (14). 


Moms auatened out his hand; ... the waters were divided (Exod. 
The waters. . . stood, and rose up in one heap (Josh. 8 : 


Elijah.. . smote the waters, and they were 
ne made ‘the waters to stand ¥ an heap (Psa. 78 


G) Nass | removal: 


Tyee (a taal 2:8). 


1. “He saw him ive more.” Elisha’s be- 


Travemest. —(1) Poe 5 hone Loneliges, 
2. He too! lated eng: yep of E) tie that fe 
pecs ok sepsaipieal (2) The nmantle; (3) The soait 
smitten the waters, they were divided,”’ 
Gaiteen mh: 2 Smitten by Elisha.—(1) The river's 
; (2) The prop ts’ blows; (8) The Lord’s response. 


Il. THE CHIEF OF = PROPHETS, 


|. Authority Acknowledged : 
The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha (15). 


Now I know that thou art a man of God (1 Kings 17 : 24). 
Elisha... anoint to be prophet in thy room (1 elie WW: >. 
Let a double portion ort mye pirit be upon me 

L perceive that this is an holy man of God (2 


|, Reverence Shown: 
see 9s . bowed themselves to the ground before him (15). 
rin § ’ owed down themselves y we to the earth (Gen. 43 ; 26). 
I fell do@n before the Lord (Deut. 9 : 18). 
She fell on her face, and bowed herself to the ground (Ruth 2 : 10). 
They fell down and worshipped him (Matt, 2: 11). 


it, Petitions Asked: 

Let them go, we pray thee, ond web iy matter. (18). 

Now I ask one petition of thee, deny me not (1 Kin 

Let =. I J adh thee, kiss my father me my mother (ti i kines 19 : 20). 
Elij Ask what I ‘hall 8 thee (2K 

Yer ao how to give good gifts unto your children (at (Matt. 7:11). 


ee “The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha,”’. (1) The ea of the 
Bina prophet; (2) The spirit of the ineomin erophet, —(1) 
Elijah cations; (2) "s request ; (8) Elisha’s endow- 


2% het them go, we B% thee, and seek thy master.”” (1) The 
dopertad ener; (2) The importunate prophets; (3) The au- 


8. ‘Did not I say unto you, Go not?” (1) Elishe’s een 
poe] young mep’s persistent doubt; (3) Elisha’s comple 
cation, 


Ill. THE BENEFACTOR OF MEN. 
1. Help Needed: 
qian pee 69 and the tend wistorvith (a0). 
Ye have bro - tokill,,. bac —— 4{Bxod. 16 : 8). 
The people th A, wad ‘for water (Exod, 1 


They fell down, and there was none to Sci (Pen. 107 : 12). 
Whence are we to buy bread, that these way eat (Jobn 6 ; 5). 


ll. God Honored: 


Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters (21). 
Moses cried unto the Lord (Exod, Hi : 4). 
Then they cried unto ww od, Lord in r~4 snotite (Psa. 107 : 13). 
Oh that men would praise the is goodness (Psa. 107 : 15). 
Having gjven thanks, he dintribated oTTobe 6:11). 


Wl. Retief Secured: 
So the waters were healed unto a Ay ae 


I will rain bread from heaven for » 
The quails came up, and covered the« ap otexod is: 18). 

Water came forth abundantly (Num. 20 : 

He saved them out cf their distresses (Psa. 07: 18). 

1. “The men of the city said unto Elisha.” (1) Jericho's advan- 
tages ; (2) Jericho's disadvantages ; (8) The citizens’ appeal; (4) 
The Vag 8 assistance. 

2. “ Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters.” (1) An evil 
eonttent @) A competent helper pe: A Bove cure.—(1) 
The waters; 2) The at: (3) The Lo (4) The cure. 

8. ‘So the waters were healed,” (1) By divine pores: (2) Through 
human intercession ; (3) By appointed mean 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


THE PROPHETS OF OLD. 


God’s spokesmen (Hos. 12 : 10; Heb, 1; 1). 

God’s messengers (2 Chron, 36 : 15; Isa. 44 : 26), 

God's servants (Jer. 85 : 15; Rev. 22 : 9). 

God's watchmen (Ezek. 3 : 17 ; 38 : 7). 

Were numerons (1 Sam. 10 : 5 ; 1 Kings 18: 4). 

Gathered in schools (1 Sam. 19 : 20 ; 2 Kings 2 : 8, 5). 
Spake by the Holy Ghost (2 Sam. 23; 2; 2 Pet. 1 : 20, 21). 
Persecuted (Matt. 23 : 29-38 ; Luke 11 : 47, 48), 

Avenged (Matt. 28 : 34-36 ; Luke 11 :49-51). 

Mighty through faith (Heb. 11 : 32-34). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—There are none. 
Praces.—The east bank of the Jordan, then the west bank, 
then Jericho, and the fountain supplying it with water, iden- 
tified from the earliest times with “ the Fountain of Elisha,” 
now known as ’Ayn es Sultan. This is near the site of 
ancient Jericho, which is north-west of the Jericho of the 
Gospels, and some miles from the moderr village Ertha. 
Time.—Immediately after the last lesson; B.C. 896 (usual 
chronology); others give B.C. 898, and some place it as late 
as B.C. 858. The length of Elisha’s stay at Jericho is not 
indicated. 
Psrsons.—Elisha; the fifty men on the west bank of the 
Jordan; fifty sent out to look for Blijah; the people of 





=— 
_ Inctpewrs.—Elieha, seeing Elijah in bis cooeenaichiaia” 
uth ieadel bie. cbaileée taking the fallen mantle of Elijah, he 
also divides the waters, The sons of the prophets, waiting 
for him, recognize and bonor him as the successor of Elijah, 
They desire to search for the vanished prophet; Elisha for- 
bids, but at last gives way to their importunity, and an 
unsuccessful search of three days occurs, The men of Jericho 
complaining of the water, Elisha casts salt into the spring, 
announcing the Lord’s healing of the waters, which thence- 
forward remained healed, 

There is no parallel td the account of the ministry of Elisha. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Elijah was taken away at a time when it seemed as though 

he-could not be spared. He was at the height of his ioflu- 

ence and power, and his work was far from being accom- 

plished.. His rame was a tower of stréngth to those who truly 

feared God, and even Ahab quailed before his fearless rebukes 

and denunciations. The cruel tyranny of Ahab’s unscrupi- 

lous wife had been severely checked. The schools of the 

prophets were growing in numbers and influence undef his 

careful nurture. Much had been -done; but a more 

remained to be done. 

Verse 12.—And Elisha saw it: This was the appointed 

sign, by which Elisha was to know whether his petition tor 

adouble portion of the spirit of Elijah was granted. - His 

eyes had been supernaturally enlightened to behold what'was 

invisible to ordinary vision. The angelic host, which swept by 

tocarry Elijah up to heaven, could only be seen by qne whose 

eyes the Lord had opened (2 Kings 6:17), The spiritual 

world is hidden to natural sense; and the first step toward 

obtaining such a spiritual gift as Elisha desired, or rather, 

perhaps it should be said, the earliest indication of the bestow- 

ment of the Spirit, is the exercise of spiritual insight. The 

fact that Elisha’s vision was rendered keen enough to behold 
these celestial visitants, was evidence that prophetic power 
had already been granted him, and that the spirit which bad 
dwelt in Elijah now rested upon him. It wasa foretaste and 
a pledge of that insight into the secret things of God which 
characterized him ever after.—And he cried, My father, my 
father: His personal relation to the departing prophet was 
that which he felt most keenly. His spiritual father, by 
whom he had been called to the exercise of sacred functions; 
to. whom he. had looked. for guidance and instruction, and 
aa he regarded: with filiel reverence and. affection; was 
snatched away from him.—The chariots of Israel and the horses 
men thereof: The defense of Israel_and the right arm of his 
strengih,—a more effectual protection than armed hosts; 
These same epithets were applied to Elisha himself, when 
dying, by the king of Israel (2 Kings 13: 14), who realized 
then, as never before, the inestimable benefit of his pres 
ence.—And he saw him no more: He watched his ascent 
until he passed completely out of sight (comp. Acts 1: 9)? 
There is a melancholy ring in those words “no more.”— And 
he took hold of his own clothes, and rent them in two pieces: This 
is frequently mentioned as a sign of grief (Gen. 37: 34; 447 
13; Job 1; 20; 2:12; Jer, 836: 24), That he not merel¥ 
made a rent in his garment, but tore it completely in two, 
indicates the depth of his distress, The splendor of Elijah’s 
triumphal ascent, and the glory with which he was thué 
crowned, did not prevent Elisha’s spirits sinking within him, 
burdened with a sense of desolation and of the inconceivablé 
loss to himself personally, ‘and to the cause of which ~— 
was the foremost champion and representative. 

Verse 13.~-He took up also the mantle of Elijah that fell front 
him: His prophetic mantle, suggestive of his official func 
tions, Elijah needed no more. ‘It dropped from his trans 
formed and glorified body (1 Cor. 15 : 50-52; Phil: 8:21) as 
he ascended. He had nothing more-to do with earth aid 
earthly things. Elisha-pieked up the fallen mantle, not 
merely as a precious memento of a departed friend, but with 
a profound sense of its significance. The mantle of ‘office 
worn heretofore by Elijah had now descended to him, and 
was henceforth to rest upon his shoulders, He is thus indi- 
cated as Elijah’s successor in office. _He must take up Elijah’s 
work where he had left it, and prosecute it in his master’é 
spirit. He must bear the burden which Elijah bad thus far 
carried, His taking up the mantle is a recdgnition of hi¥ 
position, and an assumption of the responsibilities connected 
with it—And went back, and stood by the bank of Jordan: He 
retraces his steps to enter upon the sacred function which had 
been committed to him. A short time before, he had stood 
with his master beside that rolling stream. But he yieldé 
not to sentimental revery. The thonght is animating and 
encouraging. He has a noble example to follow. He will 
tread in Elijah’s footsteps. He will nerve hiniself to do 
Elijah’s work. 

Verse 14.—And he took the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, 
and smote the waters: As Elijah’s successor, he repeats his 
action, expecting a like result. He takes the symbol of his 
office as « prophet and representative of God, the pledge of 
divine power and assistance, and with it smites the river 





Jericho; probably the rulers and elders 





which obstructs: his way.—And. said, Where is Jehovah the 
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| -Godof Elijah? His trust is not reposed in himself or any 


supernatural virtue that he might suppose to reside in 
_Biijah’s mantle, but in Jehovah alone. He has no expecta- 
tion that the desired result will follow except as it is wrought 
by him who was Elijah’s God and the source of his strength. 
If Jehovah will be with him as he had been with Elijah, all 
will be well... Elijah is parted from him; but Jehovah lives, 
and is forever the same. His trust was not misplaced. The 
waters divided before him as they had done before Elijah, 
and Elisha went over. Assurance was thus given him, at the 
outset, that God’s almighty power would be exercised on his 
behalf; that obstacles, however serious, should be removed 
out of his way; and that a path would be opened before him 
where it seemed as though he could not pass. 
Verse 15.—And when the sons of the prophets who were at 
Jericho over against him saw him: They had continued to 
watch (v.7) in the direction in which Elijah and Elisha had 
disappeared from view, and now at length they beheld Elisha 
coming back alone, and were witnesses of the’ miracle which 
he wrought at the Jordan on his return, identical with that 
which was wrought by Elijah as they went over.—They said, 
The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha (comp. Num. 11: 17) : 
They apprehended the true state of the case, that Elisha was 
by divine appointment the successor of Elijah, charged with 
the same authority, and that the same Spirit of God had 
descended upon him to qualify him for his work. Some have 
thought, from a misapprehension of verse 9, that a higher 
measure of divine influence was granted to Elisha than had 
been possessed by Elijah, and they appeal to the fact that a 
larger number of miracles is recorded of Elisha, and that 
these are, for the most part (though not exclusively), miracles 
of mercy, rather than of judgment. But, in the grandeur of 
his miracles and the power of his ministry, Elijah is certainly 
superior to Elisha; and the repeated mention of the former 
in the later Scriptures shows that he made a more profound 
impression upon subsequent generations, Elisha simply en- 
tered upon the work which Elijah had begun, and carried it 
still further toward completion.—And they came to meet him, 
and bowed themselves to the grownd before him: As a mark of 
respect and reverence, and in token of submission and 
obedience. 
Verse 16.—Uncertain as to what may really have become 
of Elijah, they propose to send fifty able-bodied men to make 
search for him. No doubt Elisha described to them the scene 
which he had witnessed. But as Obadiah fancied that the 
Spirit of the Lord might carry Elijah away to some unknown 
region.(1 Kings.18 ; 12), they did not feel sure bot this might 
have happened in the present instance. The Lord might 
have caugtt him up from beside Elisha, and transpo him 
to some lofty mountain or secluded valley. Their idea does 
not appear to have been that the whirlwind had lifted him 
up simply to hurl him to some distant spot, where they might 
find his corpse; but as he had been mysteriously hidden by 
the Lord during the drought, so he might be again. For 
some unknown reason, the Lord might bave concealed him 
now, once more, where by a continued search they might dis- 
eover him.—And he said, Ye shall not send: Knowing well 
how fruitless such an expedition would be, he forbade their 
going. When Elijah had been taken to heaven, it was vain 
to seek for him again on earth. 
Verse 17.—And when they urged him till he was ashamed, he 
said, Send: After endeavoring by every means to dissuade 
them from their purpose, and finding them bent upon it, he 
yielded to their importunity, and suffered them to take their 
own course. The expedition ended as he knew it would. 
They made their search and found nothing, because there 
was nothing to be found. This affords an illustration of the 
way in which skeptical doubts are sometimes overruled for 
the confirmation of the faith. As when the Pharisees so 
thoroughly cross-questioned the blind man whom Jesus had 
restored to sight (John 9), or doubting Thomas insisted on 
putting his finger into the print of the nails, and putting his 
hand into Jesus’ pierced side (John 20: 25), so here the 
incredulity which prompted the fruitless search only made 
more evident the truth that Elijah had really vanished from 
the earth. 
Verse 19.—Faurther confirmation of Elijah’s divine com- 
mission is afforded by the miraculous power granted to him. 
Two illustrations are given of this, both occurring in the out- 
set of his ministry,—one a miracle of beneficence (vs. 19-22), 
another of judgment (vs. 23, 24). As the miracle at the 
Jordan wes wrought for his own confirmation, and to assure 
him, for his own comfort and encouragement, that the God of 
Elijah was really with him also, and would sustain him in the 
weighty responsibilities which now devolved upon him, so 
these additional miracles were intended to accredit him before 
the people as one who was, on the one hand, charged with 
blessings, and, on the other, was armed with power to punish. 
—And the men of the city of Jericho said, Behold, the situation 
Of the city is pleasant: The attractive beauty of the place is 
still recognized by travelers, and the fountain here referred 
to is plainly identified.— The water is naught: Bad. 

_ Verse 20.—And he said, Bring me a new eruse, and put salt 
therein: Of course, there was no virtue in the salt or the new 
eruse of itself to correct the badness of the water or its ill 





effect upon the land, any more than there was in the tree 
which Moses cast into bitter water to make it-sweet (Exod. 
15: 25). The new cruse and the salt were symbols of purity 
and incorruption; and the power of God was invoked to 
accomplish what these symbols suggested. 

Verse 21.—And he went forth unto the spring of the waters, and 
cast salt therein: It is not enongh to purify the stream. If 
any effectual remedy is to be applied, it must be at the source 
from which the stream proceeds.—And said, Thus saith 
Jehovah, I have healed these walers: Elisha takes no credit to 
himself, nor does he attribute the result to the instrument 
employed ; he ascribes it to the Lord alone. So in regard to 
the means of grace, of which this may afford an illustration, 
In the use of the word of God and the ordinances of worship, 
the gracious virtue resides nut in them, nor in him that admin- 
isters them, but in the blessing of God, and the working of his 
Spirit in them that by faith receive them. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The installation of Elisha as the successor of Elijah was 
natural, after so long and faithful an attendance on the great 
prophet, as his intimate companion and disciple. It needed, 
however, some formal confirmation by God before either the 
new prophet himself or the communities of neophytes over 
the land could feel at ease in regard to a matter so important. 
But this was speedily vouchsafed. The mantle that fell from 
his master as he was carried away proved the true symbol of 
inauguration to the high office; for on Elisha’s return to the 
banks of the Jordan, we are told, it needed only the smiting 
of the waters with it to cause them to part as they had parted 
before, when similarly smitten with it by Elijah himself. 
The sons of the prophets living in the settlement near Jericho 
had, apparently, witnessed this second miracle, and forthwith 
recognized that “the spirit of Elijah” rested on Elisha, That 
they should reverently show their sense of this was natural. 
Leaving the height on which they were gathered, therefore, 
they hastened towards him, and “bowed themselves to the 
ground” before him, in token of his being received as their 
divinely appointed head. In the East, such prostration is 
usual in the presence of great men, and expressed no more 
in this case than loyal homage and lowly respect, implying 
that they henceforth accepted his will and authority as 
their law. ° 

That he should have come back alone, however, after such 
a tempest of wind, thunder, dark clouds, and blinding light- 
ning as had made them greatly anxious for both, was a great 
trouble. What had become of Elijah? No hint of his having 
been taken up triumphantly to heaven fell from the lips of 
his loving successor. It seemed, indeed, as if he had simply 
vanished in a whirlwind, and Elisha said nothing, so fdr as 
we can judge, to contradict this belief. Nor can we wonder 
at their distress, for the inspired writer himself tells us that 
he “ went up by a whirlwind isto heaven;” that is, that he 
vanished into the sky in a whirlwind gust. The “chariot of 
fire, and horses of fire,” mentioned just before, would, there- 
fore, seem to be Oriental imagery, rather than a statement 
intended to be taken literally,—just as in one of the Psalms 
(Psa. 104: 3) we read that God makes “the clouds his 
chariots,” and as in Isaiah, where he tells us that Jehovah 
“rideth upon a swift cloud” (Isa. 19:1). In the figurative 
style of the East, the cloud, filled with lightning-fires, was a 
chariot and flaming steeds, Elijah himself, indeed, was, to 
his attendant, “the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof,”—that is, the strong defense of Israel against the 
invading idolatry of the age,—and was bidden a sad farewell 
by him with this tender homage. It seems as if the words 
had been a common form of honor paid to any one who was 
greatly valued by the nation; for King Joash calls Elisha 
himself, in his old age, when about to die, “the chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof ” (2 Kings 13 : 14),—just as 
Elisha had used the words of Elijah. Fifty “strong men,” 
able to wander afar over the hills and down the stony gorges, 
searched in vain, during three days, for any traces of the 
vanished prophet, Elisha having unwillingly yielded to con- 
tinued importunity in permitting them to do so. Yet he 
himself was so little acquainted with what had really hap- 
pened to Elijah that he waited in Jericho till they came 
back; if, by any chance, any traces of him might have been 
discovered. All that any one could say came, in the end, 
only to the recognition of the fact that “he was not; for God 
took him.” 

While at Jerieho, which, in spite of the curse of Joshua, 
had been rebuilt in these days by a man of Beth-el, on whose 
family, however, the doom pronounced so long before had 
fallen heavily (1 Kings 16: 34), Elisha had an opportunity 
of showing the contrast between his character and that of his 
great master. Elijah had been marked by his glowing zeal, 
which burst out in fierce judgments on the enemies of Jeho- 
vah, as when he slew the four hundred prophets of Baal, or, 
at a later time, froze the soul of Ahab by the announcement 
that the dogs would lick up his blood and devour his queen, 








and that his dynasty should be extirpated, for the crimes of 
which the murder of Naboth was the culmination. Elisha 
was, on the other hand, of a gentle and peaceful nature, 
coming after the stormy Elijah as the still small voice had, 
at Horeb, followed the lightning and thunder, and rending of 
the rocks. Elijah was a man of the wilderness, or, at least, 
of solitary and secluded life, appearing for a moment, only to 
vanish into unknown retreats; but Elisha was a townsman 
of Samaria, living, for his whole life, among his brethren, 
Moreover, whereas Elijah was the ideal of stern puritanism, 
to which the least concession in religious matters seemed an 
affront to Jehovah, Elisha shows a gentle toleration and 
liberality by allowing Naaman, though vowed to the service 
of Jehovah, to bow in the temple of the idol Rimmon, when 
required to attend his royal master to public ceremonials, 
Nor is the contrast less impressive in other lights; for, 
whereas the fiery vehemence of Elijah, like the rush of a 
torrent, though mighty in its wild, resistless force for a time, 
soon spent that force, and became a remembrance ofthe past, 
the quiet and gentle influence of Elisha endeared him to all 
ranks, throughout his life. “ Elias the prophet,” says the 
son of Sirach, “stood up as fire, and his word burned like a 
lamp. He brought a sore famine upon them, and by his zeal 
he diminished their numbers. By the word of the Lord he 
shut up the heaven, and three times brought down fire.” 
Feared in his life, there was no public sorrow at his death, 
and he had to grieve, in his old age, that his work had, even 
80 soon, proved so much a failure as to have left him almost 
alone in the land to witness for Jehovah. But the king him- 
self lamented over Elisha. The lesson of the two lives is to 
impress on us the far greater power of gentleness than of its 
opposite, though, of course, sternness is needed at times to 
stem the advance of evil. 

The great spring— Ain-es-Sultin —which still flows, full 
and clear, through the site of ancient Jericho, had an evil 
name, in Elisha’s day, as unwholesome, and especially(Josephus 
tells us) as inducing unfruitfulness in the flocks and herds, of 
even in the human beings who drank from it. The elders of 
the’town, which was still in its first years after its being 
rebuilt, were naturally troubled by this; and, finding Elisha 
amongst them, came to him, begging that he might correct 
whatever was antiss in their beautiful stream. It is easy to 
imagine that, in its passing over some part of its course, it 
might have contracted qualities hurtful to man and beast; 
but the removal of these by the simple means employed by 
Elisha was, beyond question, miraculous. Asking for a new 
dish,— never in any way desecrated by an unworthy use, 
and thus fit to employ in a religious service,—he filled it with 
salt, the emblem of soundness and freedom from taint, and 
cast the salt into the water at its source in the hills, pro- 
claiming, as he did so: “Thus saith the Lord, I have healed 
these waters; there shall not be from thence any more death 
or miscarrying.” “So,” it is added, “the waters were healed 
unto this day.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





GENTLENESS SUCCEEDING STRENGTH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first part of verse 12 belongs more properly to the pre- 
ceding lesson. The sign which Elijah had appointed as de- 
termining the answer to Elisha’s petition was granted, There 
was a real connection between his capacity of beholding the 
translation and that of receiving the asked-for boon, and also 
a connection between the Divine pleasure to give the former 
and that to give the latter. The rabbis said that pure hearts 
in the synagogues could see Elias there, and the legend covers 
a truth that only a spirit purged to behold the vision of the 
ascending saint was pure enough to receive the double por- 
tion which Elisha asked, If mere curiosity had stood beside 
Elisha, it would have had no vision of the chariots and horses 
of fire. They who are fit to receive God's spiritual gifts must 
have clean hands and a pure heart. The true prophet must 


be able to see the glory of those whose work he is to carry on, 


aud whose spirit he is to inherit. 

Elisha’s exclamation is plain enough 1n its first clause, 
which is a cry of rapture and yet of sadness, The same sor- 
row was expressed by the rent garments. It was not atilled 
by the assurance that Elijah had been swept upwards to 
heaven; for even when master or friend is carried to the 
sky, and we know it, earth seems empty, and we mourn for 
ourselves, left to bear their dropped burdens on our weak 
shoulders, made weaker by loneliness. 

But the second part of the exclamation is less easy to 
understand. The favorite explanation is that Elisha com- 
pares Elijah to chariots and horses, as being the true defense 
of Israel, left by his departure unguarded. But that isa very 
violent comparison, and scarcely gives due weight to the evi- 
dent connection of the exclamation with the wonderful sight 
then blazing before the speaker. Surely it is more natural to 
suppose that, as the first clause is a cryjof sorrow and longing 
for his departing master, so the second is one of wonder and 
adoration at the fiery chariot—guided perhaps, by celestial 
forms—in which he rode. If “ Israel” is here the name of 
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the patriarch, there may be a reminiscence of Mahanaim, not 
far from the place where Elijah ascended, and where the hosts 
of angels met Jacob, and camped about his undefended camp. 
Then the cry would be an expression of astonished joy that, 
once more, a company of the armies of heaven had appeared 
as the prophet’s escort. 

If, on the other hand, the name be that.of the nation, the 

ery would imply the thought that this celestial equipage was 
really sent to bring ali the true Israel home to God, even 
though only here was it visible, Such an interpretation is 
made probable by the repetition of the exclamation by the 
king, at Elisha’s own death-bed. It seems to have become 
& periphrasis for death, and to have become so because 
Biijah’s miraculous exemption from death made its true 
character more obvious. No matter whether a chariot of 
fire or a wasting sickness bear us away, the chariots of Israel 
@jually come in both cases, and the angel guards surround us 
departing. 
Phe independent activity of Elisha begins with verse 13. 
How short the gap between the two prophets, and how easily 
filled it is! Not the greatest are indispensable! God lays 
aitide one tool, but only to take up another. He has inex- 
Haustible stores. The work goes on, though the workers 
change, and there is little time for mere mourning, and none 
for idle sorrow. Elisha’s first miracle is almost an experi- 
tient, The mantle which lay at his feet had been thrown 
over him by Elijah when he was called to his service, and it 
Was now a token that office and power had devolved on him. 
His first steps tread closely in Elijah’s track; as wise and 
humble men, called to higher work, will mostly do. The 
repetition of the miracle by the same means, and the invoca- 
tion of the Lord as the “God of Elijah,’”—a new name, to be 
set by the side of “the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob,” 
express the humility which seeks to shelter itself behind 
the example of the mighty. predecessor. The form of the 
invocation as a question indicates that Elisha bad not yet 
attained certainty as to his power, as not yet having proved 
it. “Where isthe Lord God of Elijah?” is not the ques- 
tionof unbelief, but neither is it the voice of full confidence, 
_ which asks no such question, because it knows Him to be with 
it. It is the ery, “Oh that thou mayest be here, even with 
unworthy me; and art thou not here?” The faith was real, 
though young, and clonded with some film of doubt, Bat, 
being real, it was answered; and it was because of Elisha’s 
trast, not Elijah’s mantle, that the waters parted. God will 
listen, to a man pleading that ancient deeds may be repeated 
to-day, and, by answering the cry addressed to him as the 
God of saints and martyrs of old, will embolden us to cry to 
him as our very own God. We may learn from that first 
half-tentative miracle the spirit in which men should take 
up the work of those that are gone, the lowliness fitting for 
beginners, the wisdom of seeking to graft new work on the 
old stock, the encouragement from remembering the divine 
wonders through his servants in the past, and the true 
‘way to assure ourselves of our God-given power; namely, 
by attempting great things for him, in dependence on his 
promise. 

The miracle was wrought partly for Elisha, and partly for 
others, who were to acknowledge his authority, These sons 
of the prophets, who stood on the eastern bank of Jordan, had 
probably not been witnesses of the translation, even if their 
position commanded a vlew of the spot. Purer eyes and more 
kindred spirits than theirs were needed for that. But they 
. &aw Elisha returning alone, and the waters parting before him, 
and, no doubt, as he came nearer, would recognize what he 
bore in his hand,—Elijah’s well-known mantle. They hasten 
to recognize him as the head of the prophets, and their 
acknowledgment accurately expresses his place and work. 
Elijah’s spirit rests on him, even though the two men 
and their careers are very different, and in some respects 
opposite. Elisha is distinctly secondary to Elijah. He is in 
No sense an originator, either of fresh revelations or of new 
impulses to obedience. He but carries on what Elijah had 
begun, inherits a work, and is Elijah’s Timothy, and “son in 
‘the faith.” The same spirit was on him, though the form of 
his character and gifts was in strong contrast to the stormier 
genius of his mightier predecessor. Elisha had no such work 
‘as Elijah,—no foot-to-foot and hand-to-hand duels with mur- 
derous kings or queens; no single-handed efforts to stop a 
nation from rushing down a steep place into the sea; no fiery 
energy; no bursts of despair. He moved among kings and 
courts as an honored guest and trusted counselor. He did 
“hot dwell apart, like Elijah, the strong son of the desert; 
“bat, born in the fertile valley of the Jordan, he lived a life 

“kindly with his kind,” and his delights were with the sons 
of men. His miracles are mostly works of mercy and gentle- 
ness, relieving wants and sicknesses, drying tears and giving 
back dear ones to mourners. He is as complete a contrast to 
his stern, solitary, forceful predecessor, as the still small 
voice was to the roar of the wind or the crackling hiss of the 
flames. 

But, nevertheless, “ there are diversities of operations, but 
the same God.” It is well to. remember that one type of 
excellence does not exhaust the possibilities of goodness, nor 


of strength and gentleness will always be variously estimated ; 
but God’s work needs them both, and both may join hands as 
serving the same Lord in diverse ways, which are all needed. 
We should seek to widen our discernment to the extent of 
the rich variety of forms 0: good and of service which God 
gives. Elijah and Elisha, Paul and Timothy, Luther and 
Melanckthon, are all his servants, We:lisit when the strong 
can recugnize the power of the gentle, and the gentle can dis- 
cern the tenderness of the strong, and when each is forward 
to say of the other, “He worketh the work of the Lord, as I 
also do.” 

The search after Elijah, ivsisted on by the sons of the 
prophets, is of importance only as showing their low thoughts 
and Elisha’s gentle spirit. He is their head, but he holds 
the reins loosely. Fancy anybody “urging” Elijah “till he 
was ashamed”! The shame would very soon have mantled 
the cheek of the urger. But though, ‘no doubt, Elisha would 
tell what had happened, these “ prophets” only think that 
Elijak has been miraculously borne somewhither, as he had 
been before, and seem to have no notion of what has really 
happened. How hard it is to heave heavy men up to any 
height of spiritual vision! How vulgar minds take refuge 
always in the most commonplace explanations they can find 
of high truths! “Gone up to heaven! Not he. He is 
lying, living or dead, in some gorge or on some hill-side. 
Let us organize a search party.” There is nothing that some 
people pride themselves more on than upon being practical, 
—which generally means prosaic, and often neans blind to 
God’s greatest deeds. To go scouring wady and mountain 
for a man who had been taken up into heaven was practical 
common sense indeed! But Elisha’s gentleness is to be noted. 
He let them have their own way. Often that is the only 
plan for convincing people of their errors. And, when the 
fifty scouts come back empty-handed, all he says is a quiet 
“Did I not say unto you, Go not?” “The servant of the 
Lord must not strive,” but “in meekness” instruct “those that 
oppose themselves;” and the effectual instruction is often to 
let them take their own course. 

The miracle of healing the waters is of the beneficent kind 
usual with Elisha, inaugurates his course with blessing, and 
typifies the healing power which God through him would 
exert on men. Jericho had been recently rebuilt in spite of 
the curse against its builders. The bitterness of the spring 
seems to have been part of the malediction; for men would not 
be so foolish as to rebuild a city which had only impure 
water to depend on. However that may be, the main lesson 
of the mirfcle, beyond its revelation of the spirit of gentle 
compassion in Elisha, is the symbolical one. The new cruse 
and the salt are emblems of the Divine gift which cleanses 
the human heart. Salt is an emblem of purification, and its 
emblematic meaning prevails here over its natural properties; 
for the last thing to cure a brackish spring was to put salt 
into it. The very inadequacy, as well as inappropriateness, of 
the femedy, points the miraculous and symbolical character 
of the whole. A jar full of salt could do little to a gushing 
fountain. But it figured the cleansing power which Gcd will 
bring to bear on us, it we will; and it taught the great truth 
that sin must be cleansed at the fonntain-head in the heart, 
not half a mile down the stream, in the deeds. Put the salt 
in the spring, and the outflow will be sweet. 


Manchester, England. 





_ TEACHING POINTS. 
LY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE LARGER MEASURE OF THE SPIRIT. 


Elisha was a fine character before Elijah came to him. He 
was obedient, filial, and pious, He at once offered the oxen 
he was using ag a burnt offering, and ministered to Elijah. 
He learned from him ten years, 

Could there be any further preparation? Both men and 
God knew there could. Willing service, example, and theo- 
logical school, had done all they could, But a double portion 
of God’s spirit could be received by watching and prayer. 
He met the condition, and received it: the divided Jordan 
was proof, the recognition of it by the sons of the prophets 
was proof (vy. 15), the healed waters of Jericho were proof, 

At the close of a hot and weary day, I lay down by that 
fountain, put both hands in the crystal waters, and bent my 
lips to the stream, remembering Elisha’s promise of perpetual 
sweetness. The waters of the river of life could not have 
tasted sweeter, and I had in myself proof. 

God has made man to be a temple for the Holy Ghost; he 
knows every possibility of our being, and wants to pour out 
a perfect fulness. . 

What changes that larger measure of the Spirit wrought 
in Elisha, good as he was! What a certainty of knowledge 
about God's ways (v. 16)! what sublime power of miracle,— 
healing Naaman, defeating armies, raising the dead! The 
might of miracle was in the larger measure of the Spirit, be- 
cause the man had more of God, and was more himself. 

There is no man so good and wise and strong but that a 
larger measure of the Spirit might increase every power. 





the resources of the inspiring Spirit. The comparative merits 


This is a day of knowledge and strength and goodness; why 








may it not rise into wisdom, mastery, and love? 
pupil a greater measure of the Spirit. 
Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Elisha . . . cried, My father, my father ! ... And he took hold 
of his own clothes, and rent them (v.12). Mourning over the 
loss of those we love is natural, even when we know that they 
are the gainers by leaving us. Outward signs of grief are ho 
sure measure of inward sorrow; yet they are by no means 
inconsistent with sincerity. Elisha could cry out, and tear 
his garments, in exhibit of his unfeigned sense of loneliness, 
now that his friend and spiritusl father was taken from him 
into heaven; but he might have done all that as a niere 
show, without having real regret. There is no harm in show- 
ing grief as Elisha showed it; but there is harm in supposing 
that the show of grief is the true test of sincerity. More- 
over, it was by his tearing the garment that he had on, not 
by hurrying to the tailor’s for a new suit of clothes in the 
latest mourning style, that Elisha showed the grief that he 
felt in his heart. , 

He took the mantle of Elijah,...and smote the waters, and 
said, Where is the Lord, the God of Elijah? (v.14.) It is one 
thing to succeed to a good man’s office or position; but it is 
quite another thing to be ready to do his work, or to desire — 
to exhibit his spirit, Ten men will be ready to take up the 
mantle of another, where one will be prompt to do and to 
trust as he did. If a mantle has come to stand for anything 
good, in church, or Sunday-school, or community, it costs its 
wearer something to give it its reputation; and he who would 
take up that mantle has a heavy burden laid on him to begin 
with. It behooves him to realize that the mantle will be out 
of place on his shoulders, unless God’s grace fits him for its 
wearing, and his zeal makes it as potent as ever in wonder- 
working. 

When the sons of the prophets... saw him, they said, The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they... bowed them- 
selves to the ground before him (v. 15). It was not the mantle 
of Elijah, but the spirit of Elijah, that they recognized as 
borne by Elisha. He who could work and pray in order to 
the filling of his new place, wouldn’t fail to show his right to 
be in that place. A new pastor, or elder, or deacon, or super- 
intendent, or teacher, or choir leader, who shows the same 
spiritual power that distinguished his predecessor, will gain 
all the credit that he deserves for it; but if he lacks thet 
power, it is of no use for him to shake his predecessor's man- 
tle as a means of securing confidence and respect. 

They said,... Behold now . . . fifty strong men; let them go, 
- ++ and seek thy master.... He said, Ye shall not send. And 
when they urged till he was ashamed, he said, Send (vs, 16, 17). 
Even a good man sometimes finds it wise to recognize a strong 
pressure of public opinion, and to yield to it rather than have 
trouble, where there is no positive wrong in the concession. 
It is all right to say that there is no need of doing what the 
over-zealous propose in the way of extra effort or of vain 
experiment; but there comes a time when it is better for the 
one in authority to say, “ Well, you may try it, if you want 
to,” than it would be to grieve the persistent seekers by hold- 
ing back any longer. This is a truth that parents and teach- 
ers and pastors, and church authorities, may well bear in mind. 

They sent therefore ; .. : but found him not.... He said wnto them, 
Did Inot say unto you, Go not? (vs.17,18.) Even though Elisha 


‘| was a prophet, he had a touch of human nature in him; and 


he was ready to say, when the sons of the prophets failed in 
their search, “ Didn’t I tell you so?” Many of us are like 
Eiisha—so far; but that by itself doesn’t prove that the spirit 
of Elijah rests on us. 

The men of the city said, ... Behold, ... the situation of this 
city is pleasant ; ... but the water is naught, and the land miscarrieth 
(v. 19). It seems that they knew something about bad water 
and poor streets in Old Tedtament times, This brings us 
closer to those ancients. And it also seems that they realized 
the truth that a man of God ought to have an interest in 
bringing about a better state of things in this line. Twenty- 
five centuries of progress still leaves these questions of the 
ages open for solution by those who have the spirit of Elijah 
and Elisha on them. 

He said, Bring me a new cruse, and put salt therein (v. 20). 
Elisha knew the difference between salt and sugar or spice. 
He was wise enough to see that poison must be neutralized 
instead of being made palatable. If he were to take things in 
hand nowadays, he wouldn’t attempt to substitute plate-glase 
and gold-leaf in a grog-shop or a gambling-house, for a purify- 
ing of the business of that room; nor would he think that a 
vile book, or an obscene painting, would be made any better 
by its artistic adornings. Sugar and’ spice have their place, 
but they can never do the work of salt. 

He went forth unto the spring of the waters, and cast salt therein 
(v.21). Why didn’t he work away at the running stream, 
instead of going back to the fountain? And, if he was wise 
in his way of working, why isn’t his exemple followed by 
more reformers? Asa practical matter, ten barrels of salt 
are wasted in efforts to purify = defiled stream st its mouth, 
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where ‘ove cnpful of salt is cast into the epring of the waters, 
—in municipal, in political, and in religious reform. Was 
_ Elisha right, or are our modern reformers? 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


When the blinding scene of the chariot of fire and the 

horses of flame had passed away, Elisha looked around him, 
and began to realize that his master had really been taken 
from hisside, -But, lying on the ground, was the mantle of the 
great prophet, the very same one (as I think) that Elijah had 
east over Elisha’s shoulders when he appointed him a prophet 
in Israel (1 Kings 19:19). This seems to have been accepted 
by him asa pledge that the spirit of his master was to be 
with him in his life-work hereafter. Returning to the Jor- 
dan, he began his work with the same miracle with which 
Elijah closed his. 
“Then, in the lesson, we have the story of the vain search 
after the missing prophet, and that of the beneficent miracle 
of the healing of the waters by the new prophet. After 
bringing out the lesson facts by appropriate questions, the 
teacher may well call attention to the way in which God 
carries on his work in this world. In lessons that are to 
come, we shall have abundant opportunity to study about the 
character of Elisha, sc ic this we will look at God’s ways, in 
raising up workers to take the places of those whom he 
calls away. 

We, in our blindness, are apt to think that upon the life of 
one man depends the prosperity of any good cause. This is 
a mistake. Men may come ang men may go, but God’s work 
goes on forever. The whole story of revelation. proves this, 
as well as what is called profane history. If the “ father of 
the faithful” dies, God will still be with Isaac; and he shall 
perpetuate the truth that was revealed to Abraham. Even 
when Joseph, the savior of his people, and in some sense 
the savior of the world, dies, he feels that the welfare of 
God’s people is not to be in any way hazarded; for he says, 
“I die; and God will surely visit you, and bring you out of 
this land.” Joseph would have made a famous leader for 
Israel; but God was not at his wits’ end as to how to bring 
them out of Egypt because Joseph was no more. 

Later on, too, when Moses dies, the natural man would 
have said, “ Moses is dead. Now therefore it is of no use to 
go forward. Let us turn back again to Egypt.” But God 
said, “Moses, my servant, is dead, Now therefore speak to 
the children of Israel that they go forward.” Joshua shall 
take Moses’ place, and the cause of God shall imno way 
languish. So, when Elijah goes, Elisha comes, and the work 
advances. It was expedient even for our blessed Master to 
leave the disciples; for when he was gone, the Holy Spirit 
came to take his place and to be with his people forever. 

How slow we are to learn this! In our blindness we pin 
our faith on men; and when they pass away, or, worse still, 
make moral shipwreck of themselves, our faith suffers eclipse. 
Have you an Elijah as your pastor? Do not pin your faith 
to him, or think that the progress of the Lord’s work must 
stop when he is called away. Have faith that God is far 
greater than one man, or than all men put together; the 
work is his, and he will not suffer that work to languish. 
Another will soon be raised up to take the place of the one 
who has fallen. 

It is well to note that the sons of the prophets soon turned 
from their lost leader to follow the newly appointed successor. 
This was wise on their part. Oh that all Sunday-school and 
church workers might from them learn a lesson! Who does 
not know that often when one minister or superintendent 
goes, there are always those who say, “It is of no use. I 
shall never like the new man as I liked the old. I may as 
well resign.” Did you ever meet euch a person? Or per- 
haps you may yourself have indulged in such talk. Not so 
did the sons of the prophets in our lesson. Then copy their 
example, and follow the lead of the new superintendent as 
loyally as you did that of his predecessor. Many a man who 
has tried to do his best, as the successor of another, has been 
forced to fail by the absurd conduct of those who, have 
“kicked” before they gave him a chance to show what 
metal he was made of. And the same is true in many a 
class. Remember that grumbling never expedited work, nor 
the sending in of resignations. 

As far as I can discern, Elisha wanted to be the successor 
of his master, even though (as we saw last week) this involved 
suffering on his part. How fortunate this was! For, if 
the work was to go on, some one must be ready to take up 
the burden that was just laid down. Now, this laying down 
of burdens goes on from year to year all over the world, and 
that, too, in every department of life. The same men are 
not in the firms down town who were there sixty years ago. 
Their successors have taken up the burden. The same minis- 
ters are not preaching in New York that were in our pulpits 
“fifty years ago. And fifty years from now, not one of the 
“prasent Sunday-school superintendents will, probably, open 

and close our schools. But they will have successors, Where 
are these to come from, if not from the ranks of the present 
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scholars? I see in all departments of business that young 
men are anxious to take the places left vacant. by the death 
of their seniors, and are preparing themselves for the time 
when they must step to the front rank. Is this also true in 
Christian work? Would to God it might be! In your class, 
it may be, is the very boy upon whom the spirit of the present 
superintendent may rest in future years. Whiat a solemn 
thing this makes of all our teaching! And what a solemn 
thing it makes of all our living! Whose place are you to 
take? There are places of sinners, as well as of saints, that 
are to be filled,—drunkards’ places, thieves’ places, blas- 
phemers’ places. Who will fill these? Will it be you? 
There are godly men’s places to be filled? Who will fill 
them? Will you? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


- Many grown people have confused ideas of Elisha and 
Elijah, It is important to give the children distinct knowl- 
edge of the life and work of each of these great prophets. 

Recall the story of the last day of Elijah’slife. Who went 
with Elijah to the different schools of the prophets? Where 
were these schools? What did all the young men seem to 
know about Elijah? What question did they ask Elisha? 
What river did the two prophets cross together?’ How were 
the waters divided? What did Elisha ask of Elijah as a 
last gift? What suddenly appeared as they talked? 

Elisha Alone.—Elijah was gone. Elishasaw him no more; 
he was left alone, and he cried, “ My father, my father!” 
How he had loved him through all those years! He had 
been to the elder prophet as a true son, and Elijah had been 
his father, his guide, his teacher, his friend. In his grief, 
Elisha took hold of his own clothes and tore them in 
pieces, as people in that land do now when they are in 
great sorrow. 

The Mantle.—When was the first time that Elisha knew 
anything of Elijah’s mantle? What was the last thing Elijah 
did with his mantle? Twice we read that Elisha took up 
“the mantle of Elijah that fell from him.” When he first 
took it as it fell from the departing Elijah, he went back and 
stood by the bank of the Jordan. Then “ he took the mantle 
of Elijah that fell from him,” and said, “ Where is the Lord 
God of Elijah?” That was a prayer, that as God had been 
with Elijah so he should be with him, and give him power 
to work in his name. Why had Elijah rolled the mantle 
like a staff, as the twd prophets stood there awhile before? 
What then? After the two men had crossed over, the divided 
waters had rolled back and flowed along just as they had done 
before. But when Elisha called on God, and struck the 
waters with the mantle again, they divided, and he walked 
alone over to the western shore. 

The Sons of the Prophets ——Who had been watching from 
the hills by Jericho? They saw Elisha coming back alone, 
they saw him stop at the river, then strike the Jordan, and 
saw him walking across the river-bed. Then they knew that 
he had performed the same miracle, and was to take the place 
and the work of the departed prophet. They said to each 
other, “‘ The spirit of Elijah rests on Elisha;” for they knew 
that his first miracle wae like the last mitacle of Elijah, and 
they were sure that God had given to their new master his 
power and grace. They came to meet Elisha, and bowed low, 
to the very ground before him, so promising to love and obey 
him as they showed him honor. 

Searching.—Their first request was to go and search for 
Elijah. They had seen him disappear, and they said, “ Per- 
haps the Spirit of the Lord has taken him up, and cast him 
upon some mountain, or into some valley.” They thought 
they might find him alone, hungry or needing help; perhaps 
they knew of his forty days in the wilderness once before. 
Did they know of the ravens, the lonely widow, the angel 
and the food, all sent by God? If they could not find him 
alive, it may be they wanted to find his body and bury it 
with proper honors. Elisha knew that God had taken him; 
at first he said, “Ye shall not send.” But they so begged 
him that fifty strong men might go, that at last he said, 
“Send.” How many men joined in the search? They 
searched three days, Do you suppose they found him? 
Why not? 

At Jericho.—Elisha waited the three days at the beautiful 
city of Jericho, only five miles from the river Jordan. The 
men searched in vain, and learned the same sort of lesson 
that a child sometimes learns, that mother or father knows 
best. When they came back, Elisha asked them, “ Did I not 
tell you so?” Elisha’s stay at Jericho was a blessing to the 
people there. Whenever real Christians stop at a house or 
a place, ought they not to say or do something which will 
make others happier or better? How did Jesus always do 
as he went about? At Jericho the people came to Elisha, 
and said, “ Our city is pleasant, as my lord can see.” So he 
could. There were groves of palm-trees, figs, and mulberries; 
oil and fruits ought to be there in plenty; there was enough 
water too, but it was so bitter that the fruit did not ripen, 
did not fill out with luscious juice; the trees gave early 


a 


promise of fruit, but the bitter water made it fall unripe on 
the ground. Did they ask Elisha to do anything for them? 

The Bitter Spring.—God’s true chil never misses an oppor- 
tunity of doing an act of mercy. Elisha looked kindly at the 
men who told their trouble. “Bring me a new cruse,” he 
said, “and put salt in it.” Whatisacruse? He wanted a 
new, empty one, so they could not say that what he did was 
because of anything it ever held before. Do you think 
salt would make water sweet or pleasant? Were you ever 
bathing at the seashore, and had your mouth filled with 
salt water? Was it good? Would salt make anything grow? 
Elisha went with them to the spring just outside the city, 
He threw in the salt. Then he said, “Thus saith the Lord, 
I have healed these waters.” He did not pretend to do it 
himself, but in God’s name, and by his power. 

He who helped Elisha does no half-way work. “The 
waters were healed unto this day.” Travelers tell now of a 
spring there called “ Elisha’s Fountain,” with water so clear 
and sweet that it has been used and carried in pipes miles 
and miles away. Do you think the people were grateful to 
Elisha? Suppose a whole city full of people never had « 
real good drink of pure, fresh water until one glad day, when 
some one did for them what Elisha did for the people of 
Jericho. Think of the sick people comforted! How little. 
children tasted and laughed, and asked for more! Does Jesus 
put anything into a bitter heart that changes it, and makes it 
sweet to send out words and actions of kindly, gentle love? 
Do we thank him that he can do it, and is so willing? Do 
we each tell him of our need? Do we confess to him when 
the days and seasons are unfruitful ? 

Of how many miracles done by Elisha do we learn to-day? 
He was a prophet for sixty years, and worked many miracles, 
Most of them, like the works of Jesus, were miracles of mercy 
and of help. Only one other was a miracle of punishment, 
like this one which God sent to the wicked mockers. 


Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D,, LL. D., F.R.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM, 


Tue Srrvation.—The situation of Jericho is indeed pleas- 
ant, as its inhabitants observed to Elisha, And to this day 
it deserves the epithet. It has been called a diamond in the 
desert; for it pushes forward from under the steep mountain 
range of the central hills of Palestine, which shelter it, into 
the dreary gypsum-strewn Ghor or Plain of Jordan,—a bright 
green gem in a wide setting of desert. A square of two or 
three miles in extent each way is one luxuriant mass of 
exuberant verdure; and this is all due to the life-giving 
streamlets that are carefully led in every direction from 
Ain es Sultan, “the prophet’s fountain.” Many copious 
fountains spring from the base of the mountains near the 
lower Jordan and the Dead Seg. But, with two or three 
exceptions, all are salt or brackish. Ain Feshkah, Ain 
Terabeh, and all the other springs till we reach Engedi, many 
miles south, are impregnated, more or less strongly, with 
various mineral salts. Some can be used by wild animals, 
though nauseous to man. One exception is Ain Jiljulieh, 
where the ancient Gilgal stood, the water of which is potable, 
though slightly brackish. Here about three miles east of 
Jericho, Joshua had his first camp west of Jordan, the soli- 
tary spring pointing it out as a suitable halting-ground. 

“Tae Water 1 Navont.”—The cause for this is not 
far to seek. The upper strata of the plain are saturated with 
various salts and with sulphur, and often crusted with gyp> 
sum. After a rainstorm has washed the ground, I have often 
seen the surface coated with an efflorescence of thin minerals . 
of a yellowish-white color. No wonder, then, that the water — 
percolating through such a soil should become impregnated 
with salts. The two remarkable exceptions are the giant 
fountains of Ain Dik and Ain es Sultan. But Ain Dik is 
more than three miles north-west of Jericho, immediately 
under the mountains, here most precipitous, and is doubtless 
fed by their drainage without coming in contact with the 
lower deposits, Not so Ain es Sultan, “the prophet’s fountain.” 
It bursts up, a stream full grown at birth, at the foot of an 
insignificant rocky mound, only a few feet high, in the middle 
of the plain. Its very position seems to attest the reality of 
the miraculous healing; for by all analogy it should be salt. 
The tradition of the beneficent wonder-working prophet still 
lingers on the spot. It has always struck me that the very 
existence of this marvelous spring is in itself a witness of the 
miracle. But how came a place without good ater to be a 
city of such importance in the Canaanitish days, before the 
conquest by Joshua? Careful research explains this; for 
there are many traces of ancient aqueducts which brought 
down to the plain the sweet waters of Ain Dak, and also 
those of the Wady Kelt (the valley of Achor), a little to the 
south of it. These gqueducts were, of course, destroyed by 
Joshua when he razed Jericho to the ground. Long after, 





when Hiel the Bethelite rebuilt Jericho (1 Kings 16: 34), 
se did not reconstruct the aqueduct, and the inhabitants were 
ependent on the brackish waters cf their own fountain, ex- 


ting for the small supply they might carry from a distance. 















































































































































































































































































Bat though the ground was barren,—literally, “ miscarrying,” 
‘that is, to the cattle th-t drank of the water,—it nourished 
certain plants, especially the palm. Jericho was called “ the 
city of palm-trees’”* The palm has two peculiarities: its 
roots require water, to reach which they penetrate many feet 
down; and it flourishes dest in asalt soil. Thus in the desert, 
whenever a clump of palm-trees is to be seen, the Arab knows 
he can find water, if he only dig deep enough, though there 
‘be never throughout the year a symptom or trace of it on the 
surface. The palm-tree has long since ceased from Jericho. 
Only one or two stragglers remain in the outskirts of the 
oasis; but luxuriant patches of corn and vegetables have 
taken its place, crops which owe their richness to the sweeten- 
ing of the waters by Elisha. In olden days, Jericho was 
esteemed the most valuabld of royal estates, Solomon is said 
to have introduced from Southern Arabia the true balm of 

and the gardens of this balsam were among the richest 
gifts granted by Antony to Cleopatra; and, centuries later, 
the Knights Templar in the Crusades derived enormous 
pevenues from the gardens of Jericho, 

Lhe College, Durham, England. 
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i BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“Rent tHe 1n ... Preces.”—The custom in the time 
6f Christ was to tear the under garment from the neck 
@6wnward, the rent being usually about a handbreadth in 
éxtent. In the case of father or mother, it might never 
be mended, but in all other cases it might be sewn up again. 
It was never common to tear beyond the girdle. Among 
Palestinian Jews now tse practice is curious. When a rela- 
tive dies, one of the first things to be done is to “ rend the 
garments.” A knife is taxen, held by the blade in the right 
hand, the handle pointing to the left. A small cut is made 
in the breast of the garment, and slightly torn down. They 
often do it for one another, the knife always being held in 
the same way. Elisha had lost his “father,” and perhaps 
the vehemence of his grief is evidenced by the tearing of his 
garment actually in two. 

_ “He Took up aso THE MANTLE,” Etc.—" From that act 
and those words have been drawn the figure of speech that has 
passed into a proverb for the succession of the gifts of gified 
men” Among that curious Mohammadan sect in Persia, 
the Soofees, if a man bequeaths his mantle to any one, it is 
understood that he has thus named him his heir and suc- 

@essor, If a dervish has attained any considerable reputa- 
tion, his mantle, which, 1 fancy, is often not unlike that worn 
by Elijah, is stpposed to have taken on peculiar qualities 
from contact with his sacred person, and is accordingly much 
in request, Certain it is that in later times thé belief was 
strong, that the powers of holy men were communicated to 
their garments, as it was afterwards said that Elisha’s virtue 
clung to his bones, to the extent of raising to life the dead 
man who touched them. We must deal ténderly with such 
views when we remenber that it was just this superstition 
that brought the poor woman to touch the hem of the 
Saviour’s garment. 

“ Tur Spirit or tHe Lorp HATH Taken Hix Ur.” —The 
young men from the school of the propheis at Jericho took 
the same view of the Spirit's action as did Obadiah (1 Kings 
18:12). Mohammad found men perfectly ready to believe 
that in a single night he had been taken by the Spirit into 
the highest heavéns, and, having seen marvelous things, was 
brought back again ere the morning dawned over the-earth. 

“Tue Spring or tHe WarTeErs.”—On visiting the place 

last year, I saw traces of old building around, but the basin 
which first receives the water, an irregular oval, some eight or 
ten paces in length by some sixth in breadth, seemed simply 
hollowed out by the action of the water. It is shaded by a large 
fig-tree known as Tin es Sult&n (“fig-tree of the Sultan”). 

Immediately behind the fountain, westward, rise the dark 
heights and frowning crags of Qarantana, while north, south, 
and east stretch the wide plains of Jericho, bounded southward 
by the Dead Sea, eastward by the mountains of Moab and 
Gilead, and running off northward into the valley of the Jor- 
dan, ‘The spring is the life of the plain as far as the waters go. 

“The basin is surrounded ky a deep fringe of green, and the 
shining stream that issues from it may be traced into the dis- 
tance by the rich luxuriance that marks its course. The 
water is sweet, and, to the traveler from the hot, dusty plain, 
itis deliciously cool, in striking contrast to many fountains 
in the Jordan valley, which, although clear and sparkling, 
are warm and brackish. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELIS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 
For the review, the superintendent’s questions of the last 
lesson may be used. 
12. What was to be the result of his seeing? (v. 10.) What 
halves of a noble character shown in the words “ father,” 
“chariot”? (Rom. 13:8; Eph.6:10; 1 Kings17:22) Yet 





‘say about Violent signs of grief? (Joel 2: 13.) 


comparative estimate ‘of such a man ond an ‘ong (golden 
text: see margin). When was this said of Elisha? (2 Kings 
13: 14.) What double meaning ini tearing the garment? 
(v. 18; Col. 3: 9,10; Gen. 87:34) What does the Bible 


13. When before had Elisha received this man‘le? (1 Kings 
19:19.) When, nowadays, does “ Elijah’s mantle fall upon 
Elisha,” and what does this signify for Christ’s cause ? 

14. The only way to develop power (John 14:12). Why 
not call on Elijah? (Jer. 17:5.) How does “of Elijah” 
strengthen the phrase? (1 Kings8:57; Psa.44:1.) Where 
is God under such circumstances? (Psa. 145:18.) What 
help in the mantle, without this cry ? 

15. What gained for Elisha this honor? (2 Kings 2 : 2.) 
How may we grow quick to honor those whom God honors? 
(Psa, 119 : 66; 1 Sam. 16: 7.) 

16. They fancied it what natural phenomenon? What 
are some doubting quests we send after our beloved dead? 
The answer? (John 14: 1-4.) 

17. Was this one of those shames of which we shall be 
ashamed in heaven? (Luke 9: 26.) When was Elijah found 
on earth? (Mark 9:4.) In what sense may he always be 
found? (Heb. 12: 1.) 

18. When is it wise, and when foolish, to say “I told you 

so”? 

19. What did Lot think of this situation? (Gen. 13: 10.) 
Meaning of “naught”? The test of a prophet, a good man? 
(Matt. 7 : 16.) 

20. Why did he give them something to do? (Jas. 2: 17.) 
Why something so plainly inadequate? (Eph. 2:9.) Sig- 
nificance of salt and the new cruse? 

21. What is the well-spring of human character? (Prov. 
4:23; Matt. 12:33.) How does Christ heal this? (John 
4:14.) What are “pleasant situations” without this living 
water? Why say “Thus saith the Lerd”? (Phil. 4: 13.) 

22. What is our only surety of permanence? (Eccl. 3: 14.) 
What similar miracles? (Exod. 15: 25; 2 Kings 4: 38-41.) 
The moral purpose of this one? Which worked more mira- 
cles, Elijah or Elisha? Contrast their characters (1 Cor. 
12: 4, etc.). Why is a great leader best succeeded by a great 
leader of a different kind? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What was promised Elisha in case he saw Elijah taken 
up? 2. What evidence fell at hisfeet? 3. What proof did 
he make of his prophet’s power? 4. How did the fifty 
prophets greet him? 5. How would they have acted toward 
him if they had not been good men? 6. Why did they insist 
on seeking for Elijah? 7. What did Elisha do for the people 
of Jericho? 8. How was the miracle performed, in outward 
appearance? 9. What is the true secret of all such wonder- 
ful and good deeds? What does the golden text tell you? 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHENCE CAME ELISHA’S POWER 


TO “gear THE WATERS ? 
THE PROPHETS? 


RULE 
TEACH 
POWER BELONGETH UNTO GoD. 
By My SPIRIT, SAITH THE LORD OF Hosts. 


TO 











WHERE IS THE LORD, 


THE 
civer POWER, 


or GRACE, 


THE GOD OF ELIJAH ? 


“The kingdom of God is within you.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Give me the wings of faith to rise.” 
“Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 
“ Awake, our souls! away, our fears!” 

“ Rise, O my soul, pursue the path.” 

“ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” 
“ My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ When we gather at last over Jordan.” 
“ We shall meet beyond the river.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here we are shown how a man who had Jong been in 
training for the Lord’s work, entered upon the new duties of 
his position when the providential removal of the one who 
had trained him brought him into a place of larger responsi- 
bility. And from the facts of this story there are lessons for 
us all, to-day. 





how had Elijah once despaired? (1 Kings 19:4) Make a 
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was, if he had not been trained for his work. He was, indeed, 
specially called of God, but he was first called to be under 
the prophet’s instruction and in his service. And it was not 
until he was fitted to wear the mantle of Elijah, that Elijah’s - 
mantle came to him. If any one of us hopes to be in a wider 
sphere of usefulness than now, now is the time to be getting 
ready for the larger sphere while yet in a smaller one. God 
is not in such haste that he wants men to be in the foremost 
places in his service without needful training. 

When Elisha found himself the successor of Elijah, he gave 
proof of his ministry by practical work in the line of his duty, 
and in the line of the needs of those whom he mét. He 
showed his faith by trusting God to do as mach for him in 
an emergency as God had done for Elijah. So it should be 
with every child of God nowadays. He onght to expect God 
to be as truly his helper as God was the helper of the saints 
of old, 

Elisha felt that it was in the line of his mission to promote 
the health of the community where he was. And he also felt 
that he must use means even when he expected a miracle for 
the people’s good, He took salt, and he put the salt in the 
fountain; yet when the waters were cured his declaration 
was, “ Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters.” We 
ought to seek for health to the sick, and we ought to use 
fitting means for the securing of their health ; even while we 
rely on God for making those means efficacious. 

Elisha did not do Elijah’s work; buat he did his own in 
God’s service. And if we aré prepared for work, and are 
called to work in God’s service, we can do our work, which is 
just now of more importance to the world than the work of 
Elijah or of Elisha. 


Fah dill 


ADDED POINTS. 


We cannot but feel lonely when those to whom ws have 
looked up, and on whom we have leaned, are taken away 
from us. We know that they are better off, but the question 
comes to our mind whether we are so. 

Do any of us ask the question, “ Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah?” If we do, do we ask it in confidence, or ask it in 
doubt? If we ask it as a reminder to ourselves that that 
God is our God, there may be a gain through our asking it, 

If we are not in the place of Elisha, we can at least have 
the spirit of the sons of the prophets, who recognized the man 
of God as a man of God, 

The success of the sons of the prophets in carrying their 
point with Elisha by their persistency, may well suggest to 
us the power of a determined purpose. Even the weaker 
can overcome the stronger through that power. 

A good work well done is for the future as well as for the 
present. A cleansed spring keeps on sending out its healing 
waters when he who was the means of its cleansing has passed 
away. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—»——_— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Maryland, state, at Baltimore................s<s05 sesersees March 10-12 
West Virginia, state, at Grafton. ......0....06..cc000seeees March 17-19 
North Carolina, state, at Fayetteville.................. March 24-26 
South Carolina, state, at Laurens C. H...... March 31 to April 2 
Florida, state, at Osala.............:0seseseseeee soeeeeees cocenenee April 7-9 
AISUIIE, GORE. seccdings bos ccbveeciedes sovcesoes co cescoee sedsoones April 14-16 
Georgia, state, at Columbus... .........00+ eesesere sereeeees April 21-23 
Mississippi, state, at Greenville.............006 sescersesses April 28-30 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans. .......... ...... sessseee- seseee May 5-7 
TG, CEA OO PON sii kasi paviccsen cscdcece cvcecaes scoereins May 12-14 
Kansas, state, at Emporia., ......00....00 esses svscseee seseee May 12-14 
Ohio, state, at Marietta............ 2.0.0. cce-seees coveeeses severenee June 2-4 
Nebraska, state, at Holdridge...........:..c000 sessseees sees June 9-11 
Towa, state, at Mason City ..........cesee sscssceee serve sendae June 16-18 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president of the International Primary 
Union, and Mr. William Reysolds, superintendent of organiza- 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the 
Southern conventions, and some of the others. 





PRACTICAL AND PERMANENT 
; RELIGIOUS WORK. 


BY F. G, ENSIGN, 


yj 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION IN THE 
NoRTHWEst. 


There is a charm about new things,—new societies, 
new methods of Christian work, new ideas, even if they 
are old ones resuscitated from the dead past. “Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to another.” 
There was the principle of Christian Endeavor way back 
in Bible times. We have given it a modern name which 
takes with the young people. It matters little what 
methods are adopted, there is really but one way to do 
Christian work, and that isto doit. Enthusiasm is good, 
carefully laid plans are important, organization is essen- 
tial; but when it comes to actual work, somebody must 





Elisha could not have been the successor of Elijah that he 





do it, ifit is done. This is emphatically true of work 
in the destitute sections of our country. A prominent 
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iltae bud Cocker in erudite’ with tha bllowvitig “There 
are ninety-five towns in Maine where no religious ser- 
vices are held, while there are more. country villages in 


Ilitiois without the gospel than in any other state in the | 


Union.” 

Before me are the three last annual reports of the 
American Sunday Schod!l Union for 1888, 1889, and 
1890, During that time this society has established 
4,943 Sunday-schools, and brought 21,548 teachers 
and 176,934 scholars into them. It has distributed to 
the destitute 21,972 Bibles and 31,320 Testaments, be- 
sides looking after and aiding its old schools, which it 
does with great care. 


- It may very naturally be asked, What are the perma- pert 


nent results of all this work ?—results that will remove 
the reproach that has been laid upon Illinois, for exam- 
ple, by the statement referred to above. 

+ It'is said the object of the Sunday-school is to lead the 
scholars to Christ, and to build them up in his word, 
In the first clause of this, very good success has attended 
these labors of the American Sunday School Union. The 
face of the reports for the last three years shows that 
12,087 persons have made profession of religion in. the 
schools planted by this society, although it is quite evi. 
dent that they have not reported all they might have 
done. From this work, in the time named, 290 churches 
have developed. Geographically, these are divided as 
to numbers as follows: In the Northwestern District, 
147 ehurches; in the Southwestern District, 47; in the 
South, 85; in the Rocky Mountains, 28; and in the 
Central, 27. 

But the gain in Sunday-schools has been perhaps the 
most marked in some of the counties where a Sunday- 
school Union missionary has labored for two or three 
years, Forexample: Polk County, Iowa, had 85 schools 
when the missionary began work, two and a half years 
since; now it has 150 in working order, as will be 
seen by the fact that only 10 of this 150 closed last 
winter. Harrison County, Iowa, had 37 Sunday-schools 
when the missionary began his work in 1882; now it has 
85 school’, and already 13 churches have grown out of 
these schools. Fremont County had 35 Sunday-schools 
in’ 1884, when the Union Sunday-school missionary 
began work there; but now it has 98. Washington 
County had 33 Sunday-schools two years ago; but now, 
through the labors of a missionary, it has 66. While 
Decatur County had 46 schools three years agg, it now 
has 88,—21 denominational and 62 union. In Knox 
County, Tilinois, a Union missfonary has added 25 Sun- 
day-schools to the roll in eighteen months, and now 
is able to secure a monthly report from every school in 
the county. The Peoria County missionary has added 
one-sixth to the Sunday-schools there in eight months. 

Here, then, is a very simple, practical, and biblical 
method of removing the foul blot from these states that 
have so many towns without the gospel. Mr. Booth 
asserts in his “ Darkest England ” that the gospel is the 
only power that can renovate and save outcast London, 
and that the best work is to be done with the young. So 
it is in this country. The gospel, practically applied, 
will do the work. If every county would employ a Union 
Sunday-school missionary, as the counties spoken of 
have done and are doing, paying the bills themselves, it 
would not be true very long of Illinois or Maine, or any 
other states, that there are a great many villages without 
feligious services ; nor would it be true of the farming 
districts, either. We have tested this in twenty-five 
counties, extending over a period of twelve years, and 
the results have been uniformly satisfactory when a fair 
trial has been made of the work. 

The missionary cannot do his best work inside of three 
to five years. All denominations unite in sustaining 
the work financially and by their efforts, and each one 
receives its due proportion of the results. The moral 
effect upon the county is wonderful; for the people see 
that all the Christians are united in the movement, and 
that no jealousies are permitted to mar the work. 

The fact that the missionary comes as the representa- 
tive of all the churches gives him entrance to all the 
homes and many of the hearts of the people. Then, too 
the people can know all about the work; for they see 
and report it themselves. It makes a bond of union 
between the city and the country people. 

Nothing particularly new is claimed for this move- 
ment, unless it is this, that the counties support it finan- 
cially. The people put their hands into their pockets, 
and pay the money for having the work done. And this 
has to be done before the missionary is commissioned,— 
at: least the amount has to be subscribed; and it is 
almost without exception paid, and more promptly the 
second year than the first, and the tenth than the second. 
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. mind coextensive with nature. 





" In eotse counties quite a large proportion of the money 
is given by the farmers and by people who are not so 
constantly called upon as some of the city people are ; but 
usually the town and country are heartily united in the 
support and in the work, 

Chicago, Ill. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


eg 


_ [In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
odigal, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





SCHURMAN’S BELIEF IN GOD* 


The six lectures which compose Professor Schurman’s 
interesting little volume were delivered before the An- 
dover Theological Seminary during the first week of 
March, 1890. They form the sixth course on the Wink- 
ley foundation,—an endowment which is hampered by 
no conditions, and allows of any selection of lecturer or 
subject which may seem desirable tothe Faculty. Such 
aselection does not at all indicate that the Faculty wholly 
approve of the sum of the opinions expressed by the lec- 
turer. It indicates merely their belief that he has some- 
thing to say which will be found helpful by the embryo 
theologian, and which should be given a hearing. In 
the present instance, Professor Schurman expressly states 
that he can claim their sympathy only for the general 
spirit and outcome of his inquiries, not for the form or 
substance of his conclusions as a whole. It is a striking 
evidence of the spirit which reigns at Andover that 
Professor Schurman should have been invited to conduct 
such a course, and should have felt quite free to express 
opinions with certain of which he could not have expected 
his audience, in the nature of the case, to agree. 

Professor Schurman calls his doctrine “anthropo- 
cosmic theism.” By this he means that one arrives at 
the knowledge of God by natural inference from the 
world given in experience, and this world itself is to be 
interpreted in terms of mind. The six lectures discuss 
agnosticism ; the logical character of our belief in God; 
the origin and development of this belief; our belief in 
God as ground or cause, as Realizing Purpose in the 
world, and as Father of spirits. The last three contain 
the author’s own doctrine. Upon what has been called 
the cosmological argument he lays most stress, though 
he recasts it, and presents-it in the form it took with 
Lotze, and which has been adopted from him by Ladd 
in his late Introduction to Philosophy. God, as a real 
being underlying all finite realities, is arrived at as a 
necessary presupposition of all interaction between such 
realities, It is inconceivable, the grgument runs, that 
two things, really distinct and independent, should act 
on one another, and change each other’s states. To do 
this they must be at bottom one; that is, they must be 
parts or aspects of one ultimate reality which includes 
both. As through the senses we gain only phenomena, 
while in self-consciousness we-have immediate know}- 
edge of real mental being, it is a just inference that this 
ultimate reality must be in its nature analogous to the 
only real being of which we have any immediate knowl- 
edge; that is, must be a mind. 

Thus we arrive at God as ground or cause of the 
world,—a cause not arteceding it in time,—for the eter- 
nity of matter is accepted,—but a cause constantly acting 
and always present. The argument from design is next 
taken up, but not treated as in itself conclusive. Evi- 
dences of purpose are clearly seen here and there in the 
world, chiefly in the realm of organic nature, but are not 
regarded as universal, nor, taken alone, as proving a 
Nor, in the author’s 
pages, does the argument from the moral nature of man 
fare better. Given a God already revealed by the cos- 
mological proof, and these two later proofs give us reason 
to assume him as Realizing Purpose and Father of spirits, 
They cannot, however, carry their point without the 
earlier arguments. It will be seen that this is rather a 
reversal of the more general opinion, which has always 
depended more on these two much criticised but widely 
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accepted arguments. The cosmological has becn, in a 
sense, peculiar to the philosopher by profession. It has 
not appealed to the ordinary man in its earlier form, nor 
does it seem calculated to impress him much in its new 
Lotzean dress, 

The relation of the soul to God, Professor Schurman 
admits, cannot easily be made intelligible. He thinks, 
however, that “the planets of the solar system and the 
cells in the living organism may serve as rude analogies 
for the visualizing imagination ” (p. 226). This would 
make us simply parts of God, and would render unintel+ 
ligible the explanation of love to God given a little 
farther on (p. 250): “As love is the cementing principle 
of human society, so it is love that unites us to God/” 
One may well ask, Is a diseased cell in the human body 
any less a part of the body than a healthy one? Is any 
cementing force néeded to attach us to the part of Gee 
with which we are identical? 

Finally, in touching upon those elements of religious 
belief in which Christianity goes beyond mere theism, 
we approach the things to which reference was made in 
the first paragraph of this review, as doctrines in which 
Professor Schurman and his audience would naturally 
disagree. Revelation, in the usual acceptation of that 
term, is not accepted at all (Lecture I1J,); miracles are 
set aside (Lecture VI.); the divinity of Christ is so 
explained as to be acceptable to the Unitarian, and not 
the Trinitarian (Lecture VI.). Still, the book is charmé 
ing in style and suggestive in matter. It will well repay 
examination. 





LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND* 

No work on English history since that of Mr. Froude 
has attracted so much attention as has that just brought 
to a close by Mr. W. E. H. Lecky. Although entitled 
A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, it 
really begins with the accession of the House of Hanover 
in 1715, and closes with the declaration of war against 
the French Republic in 1798. But the last two volumes, 
which have recently appeared, carry the history of Ire- 
land on to the Union of 1801, when the independence 
of the Irish Parliament was voted away, and the Im- 
perial Parliament superseded those of Great Britain and 
of Ireland. Among the considerations which have 
moved Mr. Lecky to write this continuation, the present 
controversy over the proposal to restore in some megaure. 
the independence of that Irish Parliament has had a 
leading place, He himself is a “ Unionist,” although 
his earlier work, The Leaders of Irish Public Opinion 
(1873), had much to do with setting the Home Rule 
movement on foot. As that book covers this very period, 
a good deal of curiosity was felt as to the way in which 
he would undo the impression it created... 

It is a noteworthy fact that both parties to the con- 
troversy express themselves contented with the manner 
in which he has discharged his difficult task. The Home 
Rulers call attention to the fact that he still traces the 
Irish uprising of 1798 to the folly of the Pitt Cabinet in 
recalling Lord Fitzwilliam from the viceroyship in 1798, 
and thus putting a stop to reform of Parliament which 
might have furnished a remedy for the popular discon- 
tent that was carrying both the Presbyterians of the 
North and the Roman Catholics of other provinces into 
alliance with the revolutionary party in France. They 
also exult in his concession that the Treaty of Union’ 
was carried through the Irish Parliament by means 
which are incapable of defense. The Unionists are. 
pleased by the accumulated evidence he has furnished 
of the general turbulence of the country, the incapacity. 
of the Irish Parliament to maintain order, the fierce 
outrages and cruelties which disgraced the open warfare 
of parties, and the danger to England in its continental 
relations from an independent [reland. They are pleased 
to find him retracting his charge that Pitt planned the 
Irish rebellion as a necessary step to the Union, and also. 
his former statement that ‘the whole unbought intellect 
of Ireland opposed the measure.” He now declares that 
the general attitude of the country was one of acquiesr 
cence, but traces this on the part of the Roman Catholics 
generally to the exhaustion and depression which came 
after the terrible suppression of the uprising of two years 
before. 

The book makes very large additions to our knowledge 
of Irish history during this troubled period, as its author 
has been given every facility by the British Government 
for access to the recerds of the Irish and British admin- 
istrations of those years, That he has used this material 
with great fairness, no one will think of questioning. 
But at times it seems to have overmastered him, so that 
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he fails to show a felicitous grouping of 
facts, in a narrative which requires no 
effort to follow. 

Americans will be interested in the 
glimpse of public life in Washington’s 
Administration, which we get through the 
eyes of Wolfe Toue and Hamilton Rowan, 
Irish refugees in Philadelphia, It is very 
far from confirming the contrast made by 
Bishop Potter between the political meth- 
ods and manners of 1789 and those of 1889, 
And the refusal of Adams’s Administra- 
tion to allow the British Government to 
ship any of the convicted leaders of the 
United Irishmen to America, on the 
ground that their French politics might 
corrupt American principles, reads queerly 
now. 





A clear, practical, and wholesome body 
of hygienic suggestions is proffered in The 
Daughter: Her Health, Education, and 
Wedlock, by William M. Capp, M.D., who 
writes his “homely suggestions for mothers 
and daughters” without prudery on the 
one hand, and without technical details or 
unnecessary prcefessional minuteness on 
the other, His purpose is high and his 
achievement helpful; his pages may do 
good, and certainly the most outspoken 
of them can harm noone. As regards the 
higher education of women, the author 
favors it, but looks askance at co-educa- 
tion. (7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. viii, 144. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis, Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Cardinal Newman is not to lack for 
biographers. Mr. R. H. Hutton, of The 
Spectator, led off in a study of his place 
asa man of letters and a religious leader, 
80 sympathetic as to originate a report 
that Mr. Hutton ‘intended to join the 
Charch of Rome. The Cardinal's brother, 
Professor Francis W. Newman, has pub- 
lished “ Contributions to the Early His- 
tory of John Henry Newman.” Like his 
greater brother, Professor Newman was 
brought up in the Low Church and Cul- 
vinistic section of the Church of England. 
He joined the Plymouth Brethren in the 
first days of the existence of that body, 
and went out with Mr. Crowe as a mis- 
sionary to Bagdad. He was healed of a 
dangerous disease, as he believed, by the 
prayer of faith, while on this mission. 
Yet after his return to England, he cast 
off every vestige of Christian faith, wrote 
painfal things of our Lord’s life and char- 
acter, and settled into a sort of mystical 
Deiam, to which he still adheres. He is 
a zealous advocate of Henry George’s doc- 
trines, In one of Henry Roger’s apolo- 
getic works, there is a demonstration that 
both the brothers are myths, being merely 
symbois of the new and diverse tenden- 
cies which arose in English theology in 
the first half of the century. Two vol- 
umes of Newman’s correspondence, cover 
the period up to his joining the Roman 
Catholic Church, along with an autobiog- 
raphy extending to the year 1832. The 


“editor is Mrs. Anne Mozley, who was se- 


lected by himself, on the ground that the 
Protestant part of his career must be 
handled by a Protestant. He was led to 
prefer her by seeing the admirable man- 
ner in which she edited the letters of the 
late Rev. J. B. Mosley. 


The nineteenth century has produced no 
theologian whose personality and opinions 
have aroused a more widespread interest 
than that felt in those of the late Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch. While Schleiermacher, 
in the first half, and Ritsch! in the sécond 
half, of this century, doubtless exerted a 
wider and deeper influence on German 
theological, and especially speculative, 
thought, yet Delitzsch, in his sympathies, | ou 
work, and influence, was the most cosmo- 





politan of modern theologians. His pupils 
and friends are found literally in every 
Christian land, This fact makes the un- 
expected appearance of a series of letters, 
which he exchanged with the gifted leader 
of conservative and confessional theo- 
logical thought in the Fatherland, Profes- 
sor v. Hofmann, of Erlangen, a literary 
event of no small importance. Their 
title correctly describes them as “ theo- 
logical letters” (Theologische Briefe der 
Professoren Delitzsch und y. Hofmann; | #» 
Herausgegeben von O. Wilh. Volck. Leip-| © 
zig, 1891; pp. xiv, 233; 5.60 marks), De- 
litzsch was for many years the colleague of 
vy. Hofmann in Erlangen, ard the de- 
parture of the latter from the traditional 
Lutheran view of the person of Christ, 
based chiefly upon his exegesis of 1 Peter 
8+ 19, led to this correspondence. In 
conhection with this point, others of fun- 
damental character are discussed. The 
collection is a storehouse of good things 
for the theologian. Unfortunately but 
little direct information on the persons of 
the writers can be gathered from this vol- 
ume, In regard to Delitzsch, we still have 
little more than the meager sketch he 
prepared of his earlier career, and pub- 
lished in a Norwegian mission journal, 
but which has been translated a number 
of times into English. It is, however, 
reported on good authority, that an ex- 
tended biography of the great teacher is 
in preparation, the author being Pastor 
Wilhelm Faber, for many years the faith- 
ful and enthusiastic helper of Delitzsch. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
berequired, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, Or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, forashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 
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True Merit Appreciated.— Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches are world renowned as a simple 
yet effective remedy for coughs and throat 
troubles, Ina letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, 
Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus 
referred to: “Having brought your ‘ Bron- 
chial Troches’ with me when I came to reside 
here, I found that, after I had»given them 
away to those I considered required them, the 
poor people will walk for miles to get a few.” 
Obtain only.“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. 











A Manual for Christian Workers. 
POLISHED STONES 
and SHARPENED ARROWS. 


By C. W. BIBB. 
(122mo. $1.25.) 
With Introduction by Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D, 
The value of illustration in speaking and writing 
caunot be overestimated. 
mt  y- is the John the Baptist reparing the 
of the truth, saying evermore, fom not that 
lig t, but am sent to r witness of that light.” 


aim of this excellent volume is o is which 
we have above indicated. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East Fourteenth St.,.New York. 


HAVE YOU ‘Sock Sivauouuny 


un Your address and it will be sent eaten yen 
Albany, N, Y. 
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Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES, 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSEL*. 
These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 


application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 
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This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
abox. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY and Subscribe for 


Lida and M. J. Clarkson, 
Editors, 


Single Copies 1c. $1 per year 


Its leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: — Easy LEs- 
SONS IN ART — Fancy Work 
AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES — 
Brosh StTcpies, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—HomE NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET — HOvsE- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PatntinG — Domestic HELPS 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE — ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
ETc. Each number is Finely 
illustrated. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 





SUBSCRIPTION to 
ress 







INGALLS 
HOME> ART 


EASY LESSONS IN 


Drawing & Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON, 
Price 35 cents. 
on aa teen doing, or wishing 
RAWING or PAINTING, 
showta have this book, The Ile 
lust ons, ™ 
Sor this book, are practical. The 
Instructions, ike all of LIDA 
CLARKSON’'S direction Ra A 80 
plain that a child can un 
and use them. 





We will send this oook, EASY Lessons IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 35 

cents, FREE to any one sending fic. (stamps taken) for a THREE months’ TRIAL 
NGALiS’ HOME AND ART eosann 

Add: J. ¥F. INGALLS, Pu isher, Lynn, Mass. 








- The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 


with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blan iepakes 


on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in clo 


for notes. Tt is 
, with side aioe i in color and gold. 


nted 
ust the 


thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes, Single copy, by mail, twenty~ 


five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Scholars, 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


school literature, and is meetin 
for five or more Copies, in a pac 
Specimen cupies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 
a brief and simple p 
one which he went let alone. 
than 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free, 


package to one 


In the 


A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars ; ‘also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
with a pene welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 

dress, one cent each per month, or twelve cents pér year. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
an of Jesson study which th the scholar would undertake, rather than a comp 


ated 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson: heips. It is cheaper, even, 
Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus isHEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dr. Austin Phelps’s Last Work. 


MY NOTE BOOK. 


Fragmentary Studies in Theology, and 
Subjects Adjacent Thereto. With 
portrait. 12mo. $1.50. 


PARTIAL . CONTENTS: Personality of a 
Preacher— Materials of Sermons—Conscience 
and its Allies—Our Sacred Books—Theistic 
and Christian Types of Religious Life—The 
Future of Christianity—Methodism : Its Work 
and Ways—Miscellaneous Topics. 

“The contents embody the ripest fruit of his long 
experience, rare wisdom, and rich spirituality. They 
are equally valuable for themselves and for the stimu- 
lus to original thinking and consecrated living which 
they supply.” —Congregationalist. 

Other Works by Dr. Phelps: The 
Theory of Preaching, 8vo, $2.50; Men and 
Books, 8yo, $2. 00; Portfolio, 12mo, $1.50; 
English Style in Public Discourse, 8vo, $2.00 ; 
My Study, 12mo, $1.50. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
He Hit} agit 

sa eae nts 23 a 

"lee i Si leaeles 








VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY, 
Free: Trevert. SOillustrations. 120 pages. 





—) Welding, etc. me Be. 
PUB. CO., Lynn, Maas. 





The Essentials of Elocution. 


Elocution is the art of speaking language so as 
to make the thought it expresses clear and impress- 


ive. “The Essentials of Elocution,” by Alfred. 


Ayres, is a valuable little book tor students of the 
art. 16mo, cloth. 60 cents, post free. FUNK & 
WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


HAVE YOU SENT YOUR MAME 


For descriptive circular of BOOKS OF THE 

BIBLE ANALYZED, by the Rev. A. ScuHvuLTzE, 
or 21 cemts« for a copy of this welcome aid to Bible 
stady? Our offer, of which, we are gs to say, 
many have already taken advantage, still remain’ 
open to ‘postpaid er ~~ scholars, of sending 13 
eopies, postpa it of $2.00, now. 

PR UEC FF, Baston, Pa. 


BUSHNELLS 
Perfect Letter Copying Boo 
eworld. No ks 








Are known and used all aroun 
Leiter siz Use any good copying-ink. Note size, #1.00. 
r size. $1.:0. ent by Trail on receip: of price. 
ah Bushnell, 47S. 4th St., Phi a., Pa. 











BOOK Adjustable to fit any size book. 
Also perforated and gummeg numbers. 
Samples Free. 
COVERS P. J. VAN EVEREN, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
66 
OXFORD”’ 


Toachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS. 33 East 17th St., N.Y 


~ will buy you an Eyre & Spottiswoode'’s 

Teacher's Bible, prin in minion type, 
on the new, thin whi wy bound in ny cir- 
cuit, Alsatian levant. andsome book at a low 
price, B.and J. B. Young & Co., Couper Union, N. Y. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
Theology, ol Lae ip en eed =~ SS 
Lowest prices. Send for catalogues. 
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stating that you saw vertisement 
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This Bright New 1891 
needs the brightest and best of music. The 2,000,000 
readers of this advertisement are all invited to pro- 
vide themselves with music or music-books'from our 
complete and varied stock. 

a Send freely for lists and information. 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 


SONGS OF IRELAND. $1.00. Choice revised 
collection.of very favorite songs. 66 songs. 144 pages. 


eoeeben te apy Cp nee gs AND SEN- 
Ss ; 6.75 doz A yee and good 


in which will be welcomed by pe choirs. 
ore ye 60 short pieces, with a number of Glorias, 
Pearce AND PRAISE. Cantata. Ballard, 
pa a FS phy Bing tata, fur a choir or chorus. 60 
aston of cup nad seed smart aad er 
a m ic rT U r 

the masonic ritual. Much needed. €0 4 
ComIc AND MINSTREL Bis sn $1.00. 46 
i” s0ngs, well caiculated to make time pa-s cheer- 


Paw pte 0 FOLIO. Violinand piano. Winner, 
— of pepetee melodies, skilfully arranged 
perso n, with plano accompaniment. $1.00. 


MANDOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. Winner. 
About 75 popular airs for mandolin and piano. $1.00. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retcil price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


ALL HAIL. An ped aeavion by J. B. HerBert. 
6 cents a copy ; $4.00 pe 








mages DAWN. A responsive service for Easter- 
per 00. By F. L. ARMSTRONG. 5 cents a copy; $4.00 
° 


EASTER JOY. An Easter service by 8S. W. 
STRAUB. 5 cents a copy; $4.00 per 100. 








RISEN. An Easter greeting by Grorex C. Huge. 
6 cents a copy: $4.00 per 100. 





== a ye ts vacren. A soewinn ~¥ Hater. 
.STERLE. 5 cents & Copy; pt 
n PY per 





CHRIST THE EXALTED. An Easter service 
ay J 0) oie 5 cents a copy; $4.00 per 100. Is- 


In addition to above, we keep everything pub- 
lished in the way of Easter Services. Don’t scatter 
bo ay orders. You can buy of us at publishers’ lowest 


WARP & DRUMMOND, 
71 Broadway, New York. 





EASTER MUSIC 


Of every description for the Church and Sunday 
School, Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Rott & Se Sone Mute ete Oe | ‘The Jehn Church Co., 





9 E. s6th St., New York, 





NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“ECHOES FROM THE FIRST RESURRECTION.” 
An Easter Service of Scri mosntaen . By W.L. 

MASON. 5 cents each ; oO pee 5 
Af list of air the new Easter 1 music issued sent upon 
Order all from one house. Saves trouble 


co 
doon ae & WOGLOM Co., 
22 Nassaa 8 treet, New ¥« York. 


THE Lt LITTLE , MOTHER'S SONG. 


pone (ods pted to the melody of Rock- 

om a aw ” a a for wr children’s entertainments of 

a o—. ed, and pleases young and o)d. 
sold a a oy padkaaee of 10 copies for 50 cents, 

or, with a copy of music, for 90 cents. Mailed, 
» upon receipt of price. Address, 


W. H. BONER & ©0., 
1162 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU PLAY ™: ORGAN 


pope ton aie. & for ae tear & “' - Pt ORGAN.’ Contains 
suitabie for piano. Hach 
bookie hei “fakes bi-monthly at $1.00 a year. 
MEMS (samples) for — 

ainzens and Services “ 
Re Molineux, 10 E. 14th St., Hy "y. 


Pilgrim New Service No. XVIII. Tufts and 
Hazard. Tue Stony oF Easrer. 
iy ar other Services. Paes so 

copies, Samples free. ss 
Music. Order of Woranip r8.8. 46 pages. 
Price, 5c, Cong’18.8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Ch 


CEMS AND JEWELS. 


A new Sunday-school book, filled ris re spirited 
ed for 25c. B BROS. 


music. Sam 
#@ Bible Lge New York ;or Mi Went. Seth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Gas JEWELS, No. 2 Hew.) 


-schools. 192 pages. Sam a wh , B conte: 


w. we Wen Wamaay Ge feet satls Terme Ono. 


LIVING HYMNS. 


By Hon. = SS WanaMakERr and Professor8wenry. 
JOHN J HOOD, 1008 Arch birest: Philsdcinns, Pa. 
Our New Sunpay-scnoot Music Boox, 
HAPPY CREETINCS, 
mash ne eae 15s see Mars cont, canal 
“ave Lirtite Perrers again—grown up! In 
Wide Awake for 1901. See February number. 20 cents 
on the newsstands, or sent, postpald, by D. Loruror 
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Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
al arrangement with their eminent author. These articles on the Bible, 
test of living statesmen, haye commanded public attention on both 
the ocean. 
“ The series of articles under this title, written by the eminent egeenler a: TheSu 
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young woman would be the wiser and better for read 


toa etal and man ‘of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which 
erhaps Mr, Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose than in the writing of 
have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the 
are the convictions of such a representative layman regarding it. 
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with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 
Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


Prive, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The: Choral Union, by Dr. H. R. Palmer, contains 
the most comprehensive and successful method of 
senading thoakher. readingandsingingmusic atsight 


ae | Been he soappen. © y Palmer and 

gee for use in oe schools, 

ae Delon, for teach the above, $6.00 per dozen; 
60e. each 


STERLING GEMs, te T. E. Perkins and H. Main. 

For day-schools. Teachers and scholars wil enjo 

this book. Price, $4.50 pF pb pent doz, ; Sane ea. by mal 
of our other popul 


new anthems, etc, 
DiaManD COLLECTION. A spenmintes oo collection. 
64 pages, large octavo. By same 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS, by H. P. Danks. G4 large pages. 
z r Easterand other Joyous gocasions, Price foreach 


Se per doz, by express. 
Main rand B. . Unseld, 


heabove, 35e.b 


y mail; 


SrERLiNe ANTH =n, by H. 


Over 100 anthems from mail de. meg Be 5 books. 


doz. by express; Ba he mal 
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popular publications 
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New York. 
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‘Books 


New Books every week, 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St.. New York. 


Thelargest cireniation of a 
400, 000 tg in the world. “ ‘Tho 
a 5 Ladies’ Home Jour- 
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Co., Boston. 
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BAXTER C. SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL «x» LODG 
FURNITURE 


annie 


Mereooucee of | PULPIT JT SUITS, 
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CHURCH ORCANS 


HEO, C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
228 Dean Street, ‘Philadelphia, 
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Send for illustrated 
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GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.8 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
au, Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

4 and is therefore far more eco- 
i Domical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasitY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. i 
W. BAKER & 0O., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Better than Tem and Coffee for the Nerves, 
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: “Once Triea, Always Used.” 


Ask your Grocer for it,takenoother. (64 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








L TIMES 1s weekly 
we  SORDAY —. bho wade’ . 
pony These rates include postage: 

| wd oue year, A150 

copy, five ars full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, M and T! Stu- 


ta, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
Srinee. 
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MCS COUNTRIES. 
i Pi will be sent to bye 
baad roy the U niversal Posta) Pe Postal Union 
wing J patey which Include oe a 
‘or more copies. one year, Sehillings each. 
aiaters. an —— a ries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo papers must the above rates for two or more copies, the 
st be ordered at one time, and they will be 
singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
fue mae ee eo Searens, whichever may be preferred 
itain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
7 for Great Britain, Lontee, ne veosive re Joon 
becript 8 © ve 
oe per tbe inalled direct from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 
CLEANSED 
“PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIED 
y “ts ‘ BY 
ul ({iticura Soap. 
av 
R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
venting minor blemishes and inherited skin 
Aes becoming chronic, CuricURA MEDICATED 
Tor.et Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet pre 
It purifies and inv rates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for pe nhs meg « es matter, 
which, if retained, creates p' -— blackheads, 
flushes, and other iteleetchal isfigurations. 
Its gentle and continvous action on these natural 
4 lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
oe soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
; cracked, and scaly skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 2c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drug AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
#a@- Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Mires blackheads, ‘chapped “and oily skin 
Pl | peovented A CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
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PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s German Prone: an 





HE season is now 
upon us. when 


patient’s strength and vitality 
should be sustained bya free use of 


28, 000 PHYSICIANS 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use, 


SOLD BY DRUGG/STS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 





CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
PNEUMONIA, RHEUMATISM, et, 
BOVININE 


recommend it, and hundreds of thousands of 
people ARE NEVER WITHOUT IT. 


reign supreme. In 


all such cases, the 
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Rarest and Finest Noyelties | 


MMENSE CLUSTERS of mag- 
nificent large blossoms; as 
colored as orchids ; : 
beautiful flowers the first year 
from seed; blossom all 
summer ;—this is 


CROZY'S CANNA, 


a plant that should be in 
every garden. 
GOLDEN GATE 
POPPIES, 
fascinate with dazzling va- 
riety and brilliancy. Gor- 


geous flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade 


FRINGED STAR PHLO 

are odd novelties of surpassing 
. Forty varieties of star- 
like fringed flowers. 


PANSY : 

































ECKFORD’S N EST SWEET PEAS 
are decided novelties. Superb varieties never before 

ualed. For 13 Two Cent Stamps we will send 
al four of above and PANSIES. Any two and 










With each order for 
above we will send 
Free one package of 
IMPERIAL 
PRIZE PANSY SEEDS, special selection, that 
will grow flowers of perfect form and_ large tut FF REE! 


It you have a garden, write for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUA 
colored plates ; tells al’ about the best garden and flower seeds, Rare 
had elsewhere, and how to get valuable 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO0., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PANSIES for 8 Two melee These special 
offers are for the purpose a mak ng new friends for 
Burpee’s Seeds, the kind 

, that grow; henceBurpee’s 
mail business is largest. 


FREE! 


ae! 1891. 168 pages, 
ities that cannot be 
Sent Free. Wuandotues ani aaneGheecee. 








Bisdelin diferent shape from ever before 200 pages 8 







ALWA TE ?P—They nevet look ahead nor think. People 

oN seem fa Scales bea seeds, and then t over it for 12 

and nk what th ey will want for the garden. If it is Flower or V ie Seeds, Plants, 

n MAKE No” SStAES this year, but send ro cents for Vicx’s Puonan. Gurr, 

myn 2 at ft the bes i canto ay 5 ee oat 
~-4 t one tate Fairs. 

ie inches. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥- 
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| Every Good 
pre ey | Pony et Steel Vooking Utensils, 


The BRONSON SUPPLY 00..Cleveland Ohio 
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3 doz. of 3 good kinds, 25c. 300 SEELEY’S Hard Bubber 
of 4 ki early to late, ae. RUPTURE. Trusses cure Ropture in all cura- 
1,000 for $1 Son, Price list ble cases. Our’ Pay oy Treatment of Rupture, 





Del and Price List,” a topes 
I. 8. SEELE 


mailed on a 
co. PHILADELPHIA. 








TOOL 





PALMER, CONNINGHAM, & C0. 


607 Mark 
PHILADELE WTA. 2 Pa. | 
Send for Household Tool Chest Catalogue. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


an 


IS EDUCATION A FINISHED 
ART?_ 
| Editorial (H. L. Wayland) in The National Baptist.] 


If the heathen mythology obtained 

among us, with‘a belief in various malevo- 

lent divinities, one of whom sent cholera, 

another famine, another measles, another 

fever, one might well believe that one of 

the most active and ingenious and inex- 

haustible among the malevolents managed 

at the start to get hold of our system of 

education. For really anything more 

puzzle-headed, more admirably fitted to 

perplex and stupefy the youthful mind, it 

is hard to imagine. 

The first principle of education, one 

would think, ought to be to inculcate 

knowledge of general laws and confidence 

in them. We teach that moral law is 

uniform, unchanging; so of physical. If 
it were asserted that what is right in sum- 

mer is wrong in winter, that children 

ought to leve their parents in Pennsylva- 

nia, but not in New York, everybody would 

ery out against the absurdity. 

If it were said that in the case of pota- 

toes, two and two make four, but, if it is 

turnips, two and two make five; that if it 

is apples, two and two make six, and if it 

is carrots, two and two makeseven, common 

sense would protest, until we had become 

used to it; thereafter, no doubt, it would 

be considered the very acme of sagacity; 

any rash and ruthless radical who doubted 

whether this state of things expressed the 

extreme of perfection, and who suggested | 
a change, would be denounced, ridiculed, 

and his criticism and his suggestion would 
be overwhelmed in a cry of, “the wisdom” 
of the fathers,” * hoary antiquity,” “the 
insolence of beardless youth!” and all 

the rest of it. 

But is it any jess irrational (if only we 
had not become indurated to it), when the 
child tries to learn how much isa mile, 
and we tell him, “‘ Well, that depends; if 
it is a statute mile, it is 1,760 yards; if it 
is a geographical mile, it is 2,055 yards; 
if it is measured in Norway, it is 12,182 
yards; if in Sweden, 11,660; if in Ger- 
many, it may be the short mile, 6,859 
yards, or the long mile, 10,126 yards, or 
the geographical mile, 8,237 yards.” 

So of a quart, which means one thing if 
it is molasses, another if it is milk, ete. 
We try to teach a child that an ounce is 
one thing if it is Epsom Salts that is meas- 
ured, another if it is sugar, and still 
another if it is silver. 

We sometimes, in our moments of for- 
getfulness, speak of education as forming 
and strengthening the youthful mind. 
Would it not be more correct to say that 
the mind, in virtue of its native qualities 
and instincts, triumphs over the paralyz- 
ing power of education ? 

As to our measurements of the degrees 
of cold: once on a time, one Fahrenheit 
put a bulb and tube containing mercury 
in a freezing mixture of snow and salt; 
presently, he made up his mind that that 
was as far as cold would go; and so he 
called that spot zero. Then he put it in } 
boiling water, and, for some dnknown 
reason, called that 212 degrees; and then 
by the same philosophical method he 

found the freezing-point and called that 
82. And we have allowed ourselves to be 
held in chains by this standard ever since. 
He did as well as he could; for him, we 
may invent excuses; but for us, none. 

Shall we take up the idiocies which 
flame in our alleged system of spelling? 
Shall we refer to our fifteen or va 
modes of expressing the sound of long “‘e,” | 
or our almost equal number of ways off 
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sounding the letter “a”? 
Suppose it were possible for us to ap 
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proach the subject with unoccupied minds; 


‘suppose we were framing a system of edu- 


cation for the rising generation of Ameri- 
cans of to-day, and suppose we were 
gravely told; “the principles in the matter 
are few and simple; for one thing, they 
must be discouraged as to learning their 
own language; let that be left to chance; 


‘Dbutthey must, by all means! learn two dead 


tongues, or, more truly, they must spend 
all their youth in trying to learn them, 
but without succeeding; as for the vast, 
rich, varied literature in their own speech 
(whieh is confessedly unsurpassed in his- 
tory), as for the immeasurable results of 
acience, as for the discoveries which have 
revolutionized human knowledge within 
the past century, for the modern languages, 
as for the Anglo-Saxon on which English 
is founded, as for economics and sociology 
——oh, no matter about those; those do not 
make. a scholar; it is Greek and Latin 
which make one an educated man.” 

For many years, if any one has taken 
his life.in his hand, and has ventured to 
doubt whether the old educational meth- 
ods were absolutely of divine origin, and 
were a part of the same authority as the 
Law of Sinai, he has been told, “ Just 
look at Germany! see their gymnasiums; 
see how they teach Latin and Greek; and 
did they not conquer at Sadowa and at 
Sedan? Idiot, ignoramus, what do you 
want?” 

And especially have we been told that 
the profuse learning of Latin and Greek 
was the best possible training for studying 
the natural sciences. 

But now comes along the young German 
Emperor, who speaks out in meeting as to 
the long-prescribed course; probably he 
does not speak without having taken coun- 
sel with high authorities in education. As 
an echo of his deliverances, it appears that 
the School Reform Committee have voted 
unanimously for the substitution of Ger- 
man and other modern languages for Latin 
in the three lower classes in places where 
there are only grienaclss ; the reduction of 


change in the present system of the real- 
schulen and higher middle elass schools as 
will enable their course to be ¢ontinued in 
the upper realschulen. 

A paper has been signed by 407 German 
University professors declaring that the 
education now given in high schools af- 
fords a poor foundation for scientific and 
medical studies, 

The (London) Standard, a very conser- 
vative paper, a high authGrity in literature, 
says: “The German Emperor’s discourse 
on education lasted half an hour. Within 
that space he contrived to put more origi- 
nal thought, heterodoxy, brave common 
sense, and daring challenge, than all our 
worthy generation of school reformers 
have so much as dreamed.” 

It will be an enormous gain when we 
shall have ascertained that our old meth- 
ods were not just let down bodily from 
heaven, and that the education which does 
very well in one age is not necessarily the 
best for another. 
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MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other ‘IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as deli 

as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute 

against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts. Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instraments taken in 


exchange. iaieameae 
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How many 
people there 
are who rfe- 
gard the 


coming of 


winter as a constant state of siege. 


“A State | 








It seems as if the elements sat down outside 
the walls of health and now and again, led by the north wind and his attendant 


blasts, broke over the ramparts, spreading colds, pneumonia and death. Who 
knows when the next storm may come and what its effects upon your con- 
stitution may be? The fortifications of health must be made strong. SCOTT’S 





EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 





Lime and Soda will aid you to hold out against Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases, until the 


siege is raised. Jt prevents wasting in children. 


ical Profession all over the world, because its in 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and epenietiind by the Med- 


ients are scientifically 


combined in such a manner as to gréatly increase their remedial value. 


Palatable as Milk. 





Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 





CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
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Marshall Fleid & Co, ChicagyseS@esens 
MATTHEWS. 


OUR IMPORTANT SILK SALE! 
We Lead in Fine Sitks at Low Prices. 
12,000 yards 
sss oe PB and Brocaded Silks, in 

arge range of deeigns and colors. 


ONLY 49¢. 


Price is the prevatling talk among the ladies, 
Send for SAMPLES at once. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleven.s St., New York. 
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‘ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
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Business Firm. 
with on our property, we can furnish. it. 


B, F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate 
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and Loans, 





99 Washington Street, - - - 


Can You Spare $75 


For an Investment in Chicago Real 


We are offering just now a choice of some very 
fine lots, in the direct line of ““CHICAGO’S onward 
A payment of $75 down, with three pay- 
teen months, 
ere certainl 
globe which has the promise. of eu 
If you are interested in safe. 
investments in a large or small way, we want to lay 
some facts before you; we: can’t very well do it in a 
newspaper advertisement, but if you will write, mention- 
ing the fact that you saw our advertisement in this paper, 
we will give you full information of what we have to 
offer, or, if you will call at our office, we will show you 
the property. Those who apply first will have the choice. 
If we afe unknown to you, consult any Commercial 
Agency, or enquire of any Chicago Bank or prominent 
If you want to borrow money to build 5 
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i Absolutety Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. 8S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 
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By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 








school or the Sunday-school. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 


Hints on Child-Training. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


“ This book is not the work of 








CASH CA L, 
Reserve for | : 

ali other Sa. Seago 
Surplus over all O8,....,. 455, 


$2,950,394.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, ‘Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, : Charlies P. Perot, 


orris, seco, zx. Gitiingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchi Samuel 
nm .. cme | = Welsh, 
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a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in chiild-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old afid brutal methods of horse- 

breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr, Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means. 
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‘o State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
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beautiful and helpful. 


many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isner, 
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The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 


bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1@0. .For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphias Pa. 
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